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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Our back cover picture this week shows 
the opening meeting of the second session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment (see page 438). Mr. Max Suetens of 
Belgium is addressing the nineteen partici- 
pating delegations from the dais of the As- 
sembly Hall of the Palais des Nations in 
Geneva. Multilateral negotiations for tariff 
reductions on a scale never before at- 
tempted will also take place at the Confer- 
ence. It is estimated that roughly fifteen 
thousand tariff schedules will be involved in 
these negotiations. The Conference will also 
endeavor to complete the drafting of 
the Charter of the proposed International 


Trade Organization. 
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THIS WEEK 
A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ox ApriL 21 and 22, the Secretary-General re- On April 16, the Commission’s COMMITTEE 2 


ceived virtually identical communications from the 
representatives of the Governments of Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon and Syria, in which each requested that, 
in accordance with Rule 18 of the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly an 
additional item be added to the Agenda of the 
Special Session, namely: the termination of the 
Mandate over Palestine and the Declaration of its 
Independence. 
A 
The Greek question and the United States state- 
ment on its program of assistance to Greece and 
Turkey were discussed by the SecuRITy COUNCIL 
at two meetings held on April 18. A resolution was 
adopted to keep a subsidiary group of the Balkan 
Commission in the “area concerned” (see page 442) . 
A 
The SuB-CoMMiTTEE of the Council’s Commis- 
SION ON CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS held its first 
meeting on April 21 and decided that the Secreta- 
riat should prepare a draft plan of work for the 
Commission and tabulate the different proposals 
made during the Commission’s general discussion 
on a plan of work. 
A 
In Geneva, the COMMISSION OF INQUIRY IN THE 
BALKANS, which had been meeting in closed com- 
mittees, held its first public meeting on April 18 
when it received the draft of the factual and his- 
torical part of its report to the Security Council 
which had been prepared by its Drafting Gom- 
mittee I. On April 19 the Commission approved 
this part of this report (see page 461). 
A 
On April 17, the Secretary-General announced 
that he had received a communication from the 
representative of the Albanian People’s Republic 
alleging violation of the country’s territorial waters 
by. Greek ships, and asking that the letter be 
brought to the attention of the Security Council. 
A 
Discussion on the different points raised by the 
Soviet amendments to the First Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission was continued at meet- 
ings of the Workinc Committee of the Atomic 
ENERGY Commitssion held on April 17 and 21. 
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adopted a resolution establishing a sub-committee 
to assist the Committee in the formulation of defi- 
nitions of terms. On April 17 it began discussion 
of “operational and development functions of the 
international agency and its relation to planning, 
co-ordination and direction of atomic activities.” 
A 
At meetings of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, held 
on April 17, 18 and 19, rules of procedure were 
adopted governing the examination of reports; spe- 
cial investigations when conditions in the trust 
territory so warranted, the expenses of visits and 
special investigations to be borne by the United 
Nations; and the Trusteeship Council's relation- 
ship with the Economic and Social Council and 
specialized agencies. On April 21 it began examina- 
tion of 20 petitions from residents and former resi- 
dents of Tanganyika Territory, and appointed an 
ad hoc committee to consider the petitions in de- 
tail. On April 22 it agreed to send a mission of 
inquiry to Western Samoa to make a study of con- 
ditions relevant to the Samoan petition for the 
granting of self-government. A committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate recommendations on the com- 
position and terms of reference of the mission. 
A 
The Council’s DRAFTING COMMITTEE ON RULES 
OF PROCEDURE met on April 17, 18, 21 and 22, and 
completed its work on formulating the drafts of 
the rules of procedure. 
A 
The second session of the TEMPORARY . SOCIAL 
WELFARE COMMITTEE convened at Lake Success on 
April 16. It elected its chairman—Miss Katherine 
Lenroot, of the United: States—and other officials, 
and began consideration of various reports sub- 
mitted by the Secretariat..At subsequent meetings 
held on April 16, 17, 18, 21 and 22, the Committee 
discussed the scope of the future work of the Social 
Commission in the field of welfare. 
A 
In Geneva, the MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL Ex- 
PERTS ON PASSPORT AND FRONTIER FORMALITIES 
agreed that exit visas should be abolished and ap- 
proved a proposal for bilateral agreements for 
suppression of entry visas. 





Closed meetings of the Apvisory COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS were 
held on April 16, 17, 18, 21 and 22. 

Closed meetings of the Workinc Group of the 
INTERNATIONAL CiviL SERVICE were held at Lake 
Success on April 21. 


A 


An official of the INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY Funp left for Europe on April 19 to 
study needs and plan technical services in connec- 
tion with the task of providing infants, adolescents, 
nursing and expectant mothers with the daily sup- 
plementary meal that is the goal of the Fund. A 
second official will leave shortly to assist in this 
survey. 


The Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION an- 
nounced on April 17 that two members of its 
Forestry Division had left for Latin America on an 
extensive survey of forestry situations and pos 
sibilities in the West Indies and Central and South 
America. The purpose of the tour is to explore 
means by which FAO can be of assistance to goy. 
ernments in attacking problems of forestry. 


A 


In Geneva, the EXPERT COMMITTEE ON MALARIA 
of the INTERIM COMMISSION OF THE WoRLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION convened on April 21 for a five-day 
meeting to review progress and formulate recom- 
mendations in the world-wide fight against the 


disease. 


Progress of ITO Preparatory Committee 
First Phase of Conference Completed 


Ta second session of the Preparatory Committee 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment convened in Geneva on April ro, and 
in its first week of meetings completed a general 
discussion in which major points of issue were 
brought to light relative both to the drafting of the 
Charter of the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization and to the tariff negotiations which are 
now beginning. 

The general discussion has revealed or confirmed 
certain important trends in the thinking of the 
delegations. It seemed to be generally agreed during 
the current session of the Preparatory Committee 
discussions, that the Charter of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization and the forthcoming 
tariff negotiations are closely linked, and that it 
would be difficult to consider them as two distinct 
problems. 

It was generally expected that the lead on several 
points should come from the United States. 

Not only the United Kingdom and France, but 
also Dominions, such as New Zealand and Austra- 
lia, consider it justifiable that some degree of pre- 
ferential trade should continue for some time. 

France, as a spokesman of the devastated coun- 
tries, desires a transition period for reconstruction 
before the Charter comes into effect, and several 
countries which were not devastated by the war 
also favor such a transition period during which 
they can adapt their economies to the conditions 
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which are likely to be envisaged by the Charter. 
Asiatic and South American countries attach 
importance to protection for their economic de- 


velopment. 
The World Federation of Trade Unions, as an 


international workers’ organization, wishes the 
Charter to be as flexible as possible in order to 
permit any country to adhere to it without endan- 
gering its national planning. 
All Delegations Participate 

All the delegations and also the representatives of 
the WFTU and the International Chamber of 
Commerce took part in the general debate. 

Speaking for Australia, Dr. H. C. Coombs said 
that the success of the conference may well depend 
upon the recognition of three principles: first, that 
high levels of employment and of effective demand 
do much to determine the volume of world trade; 
second, that economies at different stages of develop- 
ment with widely varying problems and organized 
according to different political philosophies cannot 
follow uniform economic policies and, consequent- 
ly, rules governing international trade must be 
flexible; and third, that many trade barriers are 
erected not as acts of ill will, but as the means 
to achieve legitimate purposes. With reference to 
the draft Charter of ITO, Dr. Coombs said that 
one problem stands out: the Charter should be 
such that all countries of good will can accept it. 
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Concerning the negotiations on tariffs and prefer- 
ences, he stated that countries would be less likely 
to exaggerate the importance of particular tariff 
rates over which they are bargaining if they could 
be confident of the persistence of conditions of 
high effective demand. 

Baron van der Straten Waillet of Belgium point- 
ed out that his country has opened its doors as 
widely as possible to imports. During the first 
quarter of 1946, he noted, the monthly average of 
imports was 2,802 million francs, and by the end of 
the year the monthly average had jumped to 6,322 
millions. By its policy, he said, Belgium had con- 
tributed very largely to the rebuilding of interna- 
tional trade, but unfortunately most other countries 
do not seem to have chosen the same course. He 
added that Belgium has also shown faith in inter- 
national co-operation in matters of trade by its 
customs union with the Netherlands. 

L. D. Wilgress of Canada declared that “no 
country in the world has a more vital interest in the 
success of these deliberations than has Canada. We 
are producing commodities far beyond our own re- 
quirements, which we desire to exchange for the 
products of other countries. It is only through 
the co-operation of other countries that we can 
assure our people a better way of life, and also 
contribute to a better way of life for people of other 
lands.” He described ITO as the keystone of the 


The opening meeting of 
the Second Session of the 
Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Em- 
ployment in the Assembly 


Hall of the Palais des Na- 
tions, Geneva. A general 
view of the assembled 


delegations. 
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arch of international economic co-operation with- 
out which its two bases—the International Fund and 
Bank—would be unable to fulfill effectively the 
functions for which they were established. He 
warned that in considering granting tariff conces- 
sions the conference should not overlook the re- 
strictive character of some forms of customs regu- 
lations. A reduction in the rate of duty, he said, 
would be of little practical significance if too great 
latitude were still left with customs administrations 
in importing countries to impose restrictive regu- 
lations. 


The Basis for “Tariff Disarmament” 

Dr. Wunsz King of China declared that if the 
Chinese Delegation felt able to associate itself with 
the new school of thought by which “tariff disarm- 
ament” should precede stabilization of general eco- 
nomic conditions it was only on three assumptions. 
First, conditions of acute shortages will soon im- 
prove; otherwise the channel of trade will continue 
to be blocked—not so much by tariff walls as by the 
lack of means for payment. Second, in balancing 
concessions made and gained, the yardstick should 
be one which will measure not only the mutual 
benefits that negotiating parties will have from 
bargaining, but also the extent of the sacrifices 
a country makes in relation to its stage of economic 
development. Third, a tariff policy based on “tariff 





disarmament” is an integral part of a plan for the 
re-establishment of an expanding world economy. 
Dr. King suggested that tariff arrangements should 
not run for more than three years, in order to afford 
an opportunity for signatory parties to re-examine 
their position in the light of changing circum- 
stances. 

André Philip, delegate for France, raised many 
important points. He observed first that the aboli- 
tion of barriers would not be enough, because the 
participating countries would merely revert to the 
old system of free trade, which causes periods of 
prosperity and depression. He said that for France, 
and for many other European countries, it is ab- 
soiutely necessary that some plan be adopted for 
reconstruction and re-equipment. This entails very 
heavy sacrifice, and for some time to come these 
countries will have to adhere to a definite program 
of imports. “During this period,” he said, “a few 
unavoidable preferential tariffs will have to be re- 
spected. Existing economic bonds between countries 
tied together politically should not be broken for 
the sake of getting more rapidly into a world-wide 
organization.” He added: “Of course, multilateral 
agreements are preferable to bilateral and should 
be the final aim; but experience during the past 
two years has shown that it is not bad to make a 
start with fragmentary agreements, as the volume 
of goods exchanged between signatories has gone up 
substantially.” Many countries, said Mr. Philip, 
have found it necessary to prepare national eco- 
nomic plans; “but we must see to it that they are 
not drawn up absolutely independently of each 
other.” 


United Kingdom and Preferential Tariffs 


Sir Stafford Cripps of the United Kingdom de- 
scribed at some length the mistaken economic polli- 
cies followed in the interval between the two world 
wars, and stressed that in the ITO Charter mem- 
bers would pledge themselves to work for full em- 
ployment through the maintenance of high and 
stable levels of effective demand, and that this poli- 
cy would reduce the danger of future major de- 
pressions. On preferential tariffs he said that “It is 
well to remark that others [i.e. states outside the 
British Commonwealth of Nations] also employ the 
preferential system. The Commonwealth was not 
born out of the preferential system, nor does that 
system derive from a political relationship. It is the 
expression of an economic fact. The Common- 
wealth is a family, but so too is the world—a larger 
family. The world family must be poorer, politi- 
cally as well as economically, if there were any fail- 
ure on part of ourselves or our partners in the 
Commonwealth. Without our trade with Common- 
wealth countries, it would be quite impossible for 
us to maintain trade with the rest of the world.” 

Dr. J. E. Holloway of South Africa explained 
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that in shaping its economic policy his Government 
was bound to give due regard to the conflicting 
interests of producers of gold and raw materials 
for whom the free flow of international trade jg 
vital, and of home industries interested in pro- 
tection. “We are following a policy of developing 
the country as a composite whole, and we suggest 
for ITO that the development of the economic re. 
sources of the world as a composite whole might 
well be the wisest policy in the long run.” 

Walter Nash of New Zealand shared Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ viewpoint on preferential tariffs. “While we 
are willing to examine all new methods to achieve 
the objectives of this conference we would like to 
stress one point: the people of New Zealand de. 
sire to maintain within their own sovereignty their 
special trade relation with the United Kingdom,” 
Mr. Nash stressed that the standard of living must 
be protected in some countries, and greatly raised 
in many others. The development of world re. 
sources and of freedom of access to raw materials 
and markets must not remain mere articles of faith, 
he said. ‘““The world must proceed towards more 
equalized living standards or perish,” he declared. 

Dr. J. W. Huysmans of the Netherlands insisted 
that “the great undertaking we have embarked 
upon cannot be successful unless a firm link is 
established between the work here and the work 
done by those engaged in the economic life of ex- 
enemy countries. If that link is not firm and re 
liable, I fear the penalty will be heavy.” 

In a brief statement on behalf of Norway, Erik 
Colban said that the position of his country is 
given by the fact that Norway is highly dependent 
upon foreign trade. 


Trade Policy of Under-Developed Countries 


Angel Faivovich Sitczovich of Chile explained 
that the fundamental problem of Chilean economy 
is to increase production capacity and to obtain a 
permanent equilibrium of its balance of payments, 
thus increasing purchasing power for imports. Mr. 
Sitzcovich noted with pleasure that the draft ITO 
Charter recognizes that, under certain circum 
stances, it may be possible for certain countries 
to apply transitory measures since, he said, in pur- 
suing the aim of free trade one must not lose sight 
of the necessity for under-developed countries to 
develop their industry. Mr. Sitzcovich also claimed 
the right for under-developed countries to join and 
amalgamate economically with other under-devel- 
oped areas. 

Sir N. R. Pillai of India expressed the view that 
the ITO Charter should be flexible enough to en- 
able all countries, whatever their size or degree of 
economic development or political importance, to 
attain full economic stature; but, he added, 
“our advocacy of the cause of under-developed 
countries should not be interpreted to imply a blind 
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rotectionism.” The Indian representative then ex- 
plained that tariffs are in any case essential to India 
for revenue reasons, and that inadequately de- 
veloped countries may be unable to offer tariff con- 
cessions to anything like the same extent as fully 
developed countries. 

Mousa Moubarak of Lebanon told delegates that 
it would not be possible for countries like Lebanon 
which are still under-developed to change rapidly 
their existing economic system and to adhere, with- 
out a period of transition, to all the clauses of the 
Charter. Lebanon and Syria are linked by a cus- 
toms union, and they will bear in mind the neces- 
sity of protecting their young industries during the 
forthcoming negotiations. 

Sergio Clark of Cuba struck a similar note when 
he said that Cuba is very largely dependent for its 
well-being on a prosperous and expanded world 
trade; but the development of a more diversified 
and a better balanced economy was a condition 
for the economic stability of his country, as well 
as for the attainment of fuller and more stable em- 
ployment. 

Antonio de Vilhena Ferreira Braga of Brazil also 
followed this line. He said that the revision of the 
world economy and the guarantee of full employ- 
ment are closely linked with the problem of the 
development of under-developed countries. Mr. 
Braga pointed out that Brazil’s tariffs were not in- 
creased during the war, and that as a result of 
depreciation of currency, these tariffs have actually 
gone down. Consequently, Brazil reserves the right 
to adjust her tariffs. 

Speaking for Czechoslovakia, Zdenek Augenthaler 
declared that “no country is entirely the master 
of its international trade policy, which is the result 
of a multitude of circumstances. One of these is its 
geographical position.” Mr. Augenthaler added 
that when Czechoslovakia re-introduced a customs 
tariff she did not take the opportunity to adapt her 
custom duties to the present reduced purchasing 
power of the Czechoslovak crown. Thus, her cur- 
rent tariff protection is far below the prewar rates. 
To countries represented at the conference, he said, 
this means that their exports to Czechoslovakia to- 
= pay on an average less than half the pre-war 
uties. 


The United States Position 


The last national representative to speak was 
Clair Wilcox of the United States, who recalled and 
quoted passages from a speech which the President 
of the United States had delivered at Waco, Texas, 
on March 6, in which Mr. Truman had made clear 
the great importance which he attached to the suc- 
cess of the conference. Mr. Wilcox declared that 
the United States Delegation will present, at the 
appropriate time, a number of amendments to the 
text of the draft Charter, all of which are in the 
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spirit of the Charter and consistent with the pur- 
poses upon which all delegations were agreed. He 
added that the United States Delegation had also 
made all the necessary preparations for the tariff 
negotiations and was ready to participate in negoti- 
ations for reductions and for the removal of other 
barriers to trade. 


WFTU and ICC Representatives Heard 


Reviewing the work of the first session of the 
Preparatory Committee, and the provisions of the 
draft Charter, Jean Duret, representing the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, declared that full em- 
ployment is the main prerequisite for expansion in 
international trade and for prevention of recurring 
depressions. The achievement of full employment, 
he said, calls for a redistribution of purchasing 
power between different nations of the world, as 
well as for a system of international loans. Mr. 
Duret further declared that ITO must have a 
maximum of universality, and should not lead to 
the constitution of antagonistic economic blocks. It 
appears, he said, that the new organization is too 
closely related to the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
which was not accepted by all countries. The 
WFTU representative asked that countries be 
granted the right of recourse to restrictions on in- 
ternational trade, if such restrictions were meant 
to safeguard their economic planning. 

Wallace B. Phillips, representing the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, informed the con- 
ference that he had submitted a document ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the ICC, 
making various criticisms and suggestions on the 
Charter. He said that the document is based upon 
three fundamental postulates: first, higher standards 
of living can be attained only if there is a consider- 
able expansion of international trade; second, this 
expansion is possible only if the international 
movement of goods and capital is allowed to de- 
velop with maximum freedom on a multilateral 
basis; third, full expansion of trade and economic 
activity can be achieved only if the widest possible 
scope is given to the energy and initiative of the in- 
dividual producer and trader. 

Following the conclusion of the general discus- 
sion, the Committee went into closed meetings to 
discuss its methods of work. This period will prob- 
ably last about ten days, when the second stage of 
the conference, the tariff negotiations, will begin, 
under the guidance of a steering committee. 

All of the nineteen participating countries have 
sent large and qualitatively strong teams, the larg- 
est being that of the United States, with 134. The 
delegations are composed mainly of tariff experts, 
who will take part in the negotiation stage of the 
meetings. When the draft Charter is given a final 
review, it is expected that others will take the place 
of the negotiators. 
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Commission Group to Remain in Balkans 
Security Council Rejects Proposal to Supervise U.S. Aid to Greece 


/ SecuRITY Councit decided on April 18 that, 
pending a new decision by the Council, its Com- 
mission of Inquiry in the Balkans should maintain 
in the area concerned a subsidiary group to con- 
tinue to fulfill such functions as the Commission 
may prescribe in accordance with its terms of refer- 
ence. This group is to be composed of a represen- 
tative of each of the 11 members of the Commission. 

The text of the Council’s resolution was imme- 
diately transmitted to the Commission, which is 
now in Geneva drafting its report to the Council 
after concluding its investigation in the Balkans 
(see page 461). 

The resolution, which had been proposed by the 
United States and amended by France, was adopted 
on the affirmative vote of nine members of the 
Council. Poland and the U.S.S.R. abstained from 
voting. 

The Council then rejected a draft resolution 
proposed by the U.S.S.R. to establish a special com- 
mission composed of representatives of states which 
are members of the Council to insure through 
proper supervision that the aid which Greece may 
receive from the outside be used only in the in- 
terests of the Greek people. 

Likewise the Council rejected a Polish amend- 
ment to add to the Soviet draft resolution a pro- 
vision that, in accordance with the resolution of the 
56th plenary meeting of the General Assembly on 
December 11, 1946, such aid could not be used as 
a political weapon and should be distributed with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed or 
political belief. 


Greek Complaint 


Consideration of the Greek question by the Coun- 
cil arose from the Greek Government’s complaint 
that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were lend- 
ing their support to violent guerrilla warfare being 
waged in northern Greece against public order 
and the territorial integrity of Greece, and that this 
situation was leading to friction between Greece 
and its neighbors and hampering the Greek Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to promote the economic rehabili- 
tation of Greece. 

The question was discussed by the Council at 
six meetings, one each on December 10, 12, 16 and 
18 and two on December 19. On December 19 the 
Council unanimously decided to establish its Com- 
mission of Investigation to ascertain the facts re- 
lating to the alleged border violations along the 
frontier between Greece on the one hand and 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 
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The Balkan Commission began its inquiry in 
Athens on January 30, 1947, and concluded it in 
Belgrade on April 2, after which it went to Geneva 
to draft its report. 

Meanwhile, on March 28, the Greek question was 
again placed on the agenda of the Security Council 
at the request of the United States and, together 
with the proposed program of United States assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey, was discussed at meet- 
ings of the Council on March 28, April 7, 10 and 
14 and at two meetings on April 18. Representa- 
tives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia 
were present at the invitation of the Council. 


Views of France Expressed 


At the morning meeting on April 18 Alexandre 
Parodi of France, the first speaker, said that the 
explanations and assurances given that the arrange- 
ments and agreements which would be made with 
the Greek and Turkish Governments by the United 
States would be communicated to the Secretariat 
of the United Nations for registering, were impor- 
tant facts in the development of the United Na- 
tions, but they imposed heavy responsibilities on 
the Council. 

He could not support the proposal that the aid 
to Greece should be controlled by an organ of the 
United Nations unless he knew that the United 
States Government agreed to it, for it was aid of 
which the United States had assumed the whole 
charge. However, he asked the United States dele- 
gation to consider the possibility of keeping the 
United Nations informed of the aid and of the 
results obtained, either through the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council or any other 
international organ. 


He thought, too, that the Council might ask the 
United States Government to add advice to the aid 
—advice which might make it possible for the 
Greek Government to appear in the eyes of the 
world as acting in the name of a truly democratic 
regime, for this was one of the essential conditions 
for the re-establishment of internal peace and unity 
for the Greek people. 

As for military aid, Mr. Parodi did not feel 
that the Council was in a position to consider the 
question. The report of the Balkan Commission, 
whether it was unanimous or not, would form an 
important element without which it would be difh- 
cult for the Council to formulate’ a final opinion. 

It had been justly said that at present the United 
Nations had no means of action efficient enough 
for it to be seized of certain situations. Its authority 
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would certainly be greatly enhanced if the work 
of the Military Staff Committee were more ad- 
vanced; if Article 43 of the Charter (relating to 
the armed forces, assistance and facilities which all 
Members of the United Nations undertake to make 
available to the Security Council in order to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of international peace 
and security) had been implemented; and if the 
Council had at .its disposal certain armed forces 
which it might send to certain trouble spots of the 
world. 

It was not the actual importance of such armed 
forces or of their armaments which would be of 
most value—it would be the international character 
of such military forces which no country could 
possibly think of attacking without, by that very 
fact, designating itself as the aggressor against all 
the United Nations. 

One of the lessons of the situation in which 
the Council found itself, therefore, was once more 
that it should try to arrange for those armed 
forces, envisaged in Article 43 of the Charter. 
This was in the interest of all the nations of the 
world. It was the condition of an authority which 
the United Nations could not claim without being 
in a position to implement. 

Mr. Parodi thought it would be useful to main- 
tain a certain number of observers in the Balkans 
in order that the Council might remain directly 
informed of the situation. 


Viewpoint of Brazil 

Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, who continued the 
discussion, declared that the emergency aid re- 
quested by Greece and Turkey was intended for 
the maintenance of order. No one could accuse 
those Governments of being undemocratic or of 
concealing aggressive purposes, he said. The re- 
sources asked for were necessary to consolidate 
state institutions and safeguard them against sub- 
versive attempts, thus éstablishing the indispen- 
sable conditions of stability and well-being. 

Since the agencies of the United Nations to 
which an appeal could be addressed by Greece and 
Turkey were not yet functioning, and in view of the 
lack of co-operation with the Greek Government 
on the part of the Governments of the neighbor- 
ing countries, the Governments of Greece and 
Turkey had decided to apply to the only country 
that was in a position to supply ‘the necessary aid, 
he stated. 

The United Nations did not constitute a super- 
state which derogated sovereign powers. The 
Charter was a pact between sovereign nations, in- 
tended to promote the interests of the Member 
states in regard to peace, security and the general 
well-being. The pursuance of normal relations by 
means of bilateral or multilateral treaties aiming 
at the most varied objectives and interests, includ- 
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ing those of military defence, was not forbidden. 


The Charter presupposes as necessary for the 
maintenance of peace and security the creation in 
all countries of conditions of stability and well- 
being, and, under the terms of Article 56, Members 
of the United Nations are bound to act either 
jointly or individually to achieve this purpose, Mr. 
Aranha said. 


It should be understood that the nations are not 
precluded from requesting or receiving assistance 
from other nations or from extending help to 
others; and that the United Nations Charter does 
not warrant interference by the United Nations or 
its agencies with such requests or with the granting 


of such help. 


A new fact of importance was apparent, however, 
in the declarations made to the Council by the 
representative of the United States. Mr. Aranha 
referred to the desire shown by the Government 
of the United States to consult the United Nations 
and even to subordinate to the United Nations the 
execution of the intended program of aid before 
performing an action which was within its sovereign 
rights and not forbidden by the Charter. 

This fact was of great significance because it 
involved an auto-limitation of national sovereignty 
on the part of a great power in favor of interna- 
tional action and thus resulted in the strengthen- 
ing of the prestige of international collaboration 
and, consequently, of that of the United Nations. 


While congratulating the Council on the attitude 
taken by the United States, Mr. Aranha emphasized 
that his delegation did not consider this attitude as 
a doctrine or practice to be followed in the future, 
for Brazil considered that normal and bilateral acts 
in the life of nations, including the right to request, 
receive and extend aid for purposes of order and 
defence, did not call either for the consent of the 
other nations or the interference of the United 
Nations or its agencies. 


Faris el-Khouri of Syria stated that the opinion 
of his delegation was that the Council should wait 
until the program of United States aid to Greece 
and Turkey was presented in its final form. He 
spoke in support of the principle of such aid. 


Other Agreements Cited 


In explaining why he would vote against the 
Soviet proposal to establish a commission to super- 
vise the aid to Greece, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
of the United Kingdom declared that what the 
United States Government was now proposing to 
do for Greece, the Soviet Government itself had 
done for Poland, Yugoslavia and other countries. 
The Soviet Government had not, so far as he knew, 
informed the United Nations of the terms of its 
agreements with those countries as the United 
States Government had promised to do. Therefore 
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press and other reports were the only source of 
information. 

He understood that a Soviet-Yugoslav agreement 
was concluded on June 8, 1946, because on June 
10, 1946, the official Yugoslav news agency stated 
that in the agreement the Soviet Government had 
undertaken to supply arms, ammunition and other 
materials to Yugoslavia on long-term credit and 
had met the requirements of the Yugoslav economy 
both in respect to raw materials and technical and 
other supplies. 

There seemed to be no particular reason why the 
Council should agree to the Soviet contention that 
United States aid to Greece should be treated in one 
way while Soviet aid to Yugoslavia and other 
countries was treated in another way. 

A special commission was not sent to Yugoslavia 
to supervise the application of the Soviet aid which 
that country received, and it was difficult to see 
why a commission should be sent to Greece. 


Bulgarian Representative Speaks 


Opposing the establishment of a sub-commis- 
sion for supervision of the Greek border, Boyan 
Athanassov of Bulgaria said that such a step would 
imply that the Security Council accepted the Greek 
allegations as true, or at least as probable, even be- 
fore receipt of the report of its Balkan Commission, 
It would imply that the Council gave more credit 
to the Greek statements than to the statements of 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. His Govern- 
ment felt that the Council should not consider the 
proposal at this early stage of the dispute but 
should await the findings of the Investigation Com- 
mission. 

Referring to statements by the Greek representa- 
tive, Mr. Athanassov declared that a civil war of 
the magnitude of the Greek one could not be 
caused artificially abroad. He hoped that the report 
of the Commission would stop once and for all 
“these slanderous accusations and these diversion- 
ary tactics of the Greek Government.” 

No danger threatened Greece from Bulgaria, Mr. 
Athanassov continued. It was not the Bulgarian 
Government that spent 60 per cent of its budget 
for the army. Bulgaria was not the country which 
had 140,000 men mobilized, armed and ready for 
action. Bulgaria harbored no hostile designs against 
Greece, but looked forward to the development of 
normal, friendly relations. 

External military adventure, he declared, might 
be very tempting for the military circles in Greece 
in order to divert public opinion from the real 
causes of the present Greek tragedy. Twenty-two 
years ago, Mr. Athanassov continued, the Greek 
General Pangalos had tried to escape from the in- 
ternal difficulties facing the Greek Government at 
that time by resorting to diversion by invading Bul- 
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garia, and nothing short of the intervention of the 
League of Nations was able to stop the aggression. 

The propaganda charges levelled against Bul- 
garia before the Security Council, the numerous 
border provocations, the violent anti-Bulgarian 
campaign of the Greek press, all these facts might 
well point toward a new plan for diversion, Mr, 
Athanassov said. 

The only guarantee for Bulgaria’s security could 
be given by the Security Council, and therefore the 
Soviet proposal seemed to be a wise measure which 
would establish security for and serve the interests 
of not only Greece, but all Balkan peoples. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia declared that 
neither the United States draft resolution nor the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution went to the heart of the 
problem. The Colombian delegation intended to 
vote for the United States proposal, and it saw no 
difficulty in supporting the appointment of a new 
commission to co-operate, on behalf of the Council, 
with the agents designated by the United States 
Government to handle aid to Greece, insofar as that 
might be possible in accordance with the provisions 
of the enabling Act of the Congress of the United 
States, and provided that the proposal was worded 
without any vexing implications. He thought the 
Vandenberg amendment, already mentioned, was a 
clear invitation to the Council to do so. 

However, his delegation believed that the Coun- 
cil should not be content to be kept well informed 
by its own representatives on guerrilla warfare in 
Greece, whether or not such warfare was aided or 
abetted by foreign governments. Nor should the 
Council be satisfied to know that it had its own 
representative supervising on the spot the distribu- 
tion of United States aid to Greece. 


Further Steps Suggested 


In the opinion of the Colombian delegation, the 
Council should go one or two steps further. It 
should examine the advisability of promoting a 
general Balkan convention in order to safeguard 
not only the political independence and the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Greece, but to ensure peace, 
security and orderly development in the Balkan 
peninsula. 

One of the chief objectives of the Council’s task 
at this time should be to ease the increasing tensions 
of the international outlook by trying to get the 
major powers to discuss and agree on the basis of 
such a convention if possible. : 

The Colombian delegation viewed with anxiety 
the changed attitude and temper of public opinion 
in many countries since the British Government 
announced its decision to withdraw its military 
forces and financial assistance from Greece on 
March 31, Dr. Lopez continued. While this was 
perhaps not so important and far-reaching as the 
decision taken by the Government of the United 
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States to supply military and economic aid to 
Greece and Turkey, both decisions took the world 
by surp) ise. 

However, he thought, the Council need not wait 
until the full meaning of these two momentous in- 
ternational moves had been well clarified to under- 
stand that the proposals submitted to the Council 
by the delegations of the United States and of the 
U.S.S.R. barely touched the surface of the Greek 
question. 

No sincere advocate of peace could fail to be 
impressed by what had been said in explanation of 
the Truman doctrine and in belligerent support, 
sometimes, of its implementation by the United 
States Congress, or by the desirability or necessity 
of giving more thorough and efficient consideration 
to the problem of Balkan unrest. 

Dr. Lopez suggested that the following proposal 
might fit the needs of such a situation: 

“The Security Council resolves to invite the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, the United King- 
dom, France and the Soviet Union to examine 
jointly the possibility of a Balkan agreement in 
order to settle all pending questions which are 
likely to endanger the security and friendly re- 
lations among Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Greece.” 

If the suggestion met with a favorable reception, 
perhaps it would then be in order to appoint a 
committee to act on behalf of the Council, and the 
second part of the resolution, Dr. Lopez suggested, 
could be worded as follows: 

“The Security Council further resolves to appoint 
a committee of four permanent members and three 
non-permanent members to be known as the Bal- 
kan Committee of the Security Council, the task of 
which will be to co-operate with the Governments 
of the Soviet Union, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, if they decide to adopt the 
invitation of the Security Council. The Balkan 
Committee will likewise co-operate with the com- 
petent authorities or agencies appointed by the 
Government of the United States to handle its aid 
to Greece. The Commission appointed by the Secur- 
ity Council to investigate border disputes between 
Greece and the neighboring countries shall main- 
tain in the area concerned a subsidiary group of a 
representative of each of the members of the Com- 
mission, which will keep the Balkan Committee 
fully informed of its activities and findings.” 


Not Submitted Formally 


If his proposal was found to be acceptable to the 
Council, it could probably be amended to great ad- 
vantage by the delegations which were in a better 
position to envisage the most adequate formulation 
of the recommended course. Therefore he was not 
formally submitting it for consideration, Dr. Lopez 
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stated. If his ideas were not acceptable, he did not 
wish to waste the time of the Council unnecessarily 
or to complicate the discussion. 


Polish Statement 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy of Poland, the next speaker, 
pointed out that the Polish delegation had already 
expressed its whole-hearted support of every pos- 
sible aid that Greece might require in order to 
establish its economy and to bring immediate re- 
lief to the Greek people. The only regret was that 
such plans were not in existence for all countries 
which had suffered destruction in the war and were 
badly in need of help after the termination of 
UNRRA. 

Referring to previous remarks by Vassili Den- 
dramis of Greece and by Sir Alexander Cadogan of 
the United Kingdom, he said that he did not think 
anyone would try to compare the situation of Po- 
land towards the Soviet Union with the plan of 
United States aid to Greece, for between the Soviet 
Union and Poland there existed a treaty of mutual 
assistance, a close alliance. They were two neighbor- 
ing countries which faced and were still facing the 
same enemy. 

Poland was a country which had a longer fron- 
tier with Germany than any other neighbor of 
Germany. Most of all the aid, in every form in 
which Poland received it from the Soviet Union, 
was always in the interest of the Polish people and 
was never used for any other purpose than to aid 
the Polish people or to build up the Polish Army 
for the purpose of fighting the German invader. 

Even arms which had been supplied for the pur- 
pose of arming the Polish Army were never used 
to fight for internal purposes. Poland never had a 
civil war. Certain small gangs, which had been 
armed from abroad, had been quickly liquidated, 
and today they were trying to come back into the 
normal life of Poland to help build its economy. 


No one had told the Security Council that the 
situation in Poland endangered world peace, and 
no one had said that Poland had disintegrated, but 
those things had been heard from Greece. There- 
fore Greece was an international problem because, 
as had been stated by the representative of the 
United States, the situation in Greece endangered 
international peace. It was only right for the Secur- 
ity Council to act in this situation, for it had the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
and security. 

Regarding Sir Alexander Cadogan’s “reminder”’ 
in connection with the registration and publication 
of certain treaties, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that Poland 
knew and fulfilled its duties under the Charter. 
Some treaties had been registered, he said; some 
would be registered in the near future, and some 
were pending ratification. In any case, all the 
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treaties, were public, and the Government of the 
United Kingdom knew their full content. 

He did not think that any part of the Balkan 
Commission, whose assignment was to investigate 
incidents on the frontier, would, contrary to the 
Commission’s terms of reference, be able to deal 
with the internal situation. 

The Polish delegation would be prepared to ac- 
cept a resolution for a small body to remain for a 
certain specified period so that, while the Com- 
mission’s report was being prepared, the Council 
might get up-to-date information. Otherwise he 
could not support the United States resolution as 
amended by France. 

The Commission had already left Greece, and 
he did not see why the Council should not establish 
for the new tasks a new commission which could 
proceed immediately to its work. The fact that 
there was no decision yet by the Senate of the 
United States could not stop the Council’s action, 
for the case had been brought before the Council, 
and the Council had to take certain decisions. 

His delegation found that the Soviet resolution 
did not give all the necessary assurance that the 
aid to Greece would not be another form of politi- 
cal weapon. Therefore he suggested that the Soviet 
resolution should be amended by adding the follow- 
ing to the end of that resolution: 

“In accordance with the resolution of the 56th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 11, 1946, such aid cannot be used as a political 
weapon and shall be distributed without any dis- 
crimination because of race, creed or political 
belief.” 

Mr. Katz-Suchy concluded that he found many 
sound and good points in the Colombian sugges- 
tion, but that if it was going to be discussed he 
wanted time to prepare certain amendments. 


Afternoon Meeting 


At the afternoon meeting of the Council on 
April 18, Fernand van Langenhove of Belgium 
stated that his delegation considered that the 
United States proposal was useful and that. he 
would vote for it. With regard to the financial help 
suggested for Greece and Turkey, the Belgian dele- 
gation considered that it was not up to the Council 
to express an opinion. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia thought 
that it was a matter of some urgency to décide the 
question of leaving a group in the Balkans, for 
representatives on the Balkan Commission, now in 
Geneva, might soon be returning to their homes or 
to the United States. 

Loans and military assistance similar to those 
which the United States now proposed to give had 
been given to several states in the past by the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R., yet there had 
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been no suggestion that the Council should have 
a commission of inquiry to see that such assistance 
was in the interests of the people concerned. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. had stated that 
the sending of military instructors constituted an 
interference in the internal affairs of a country and 
dealt a serious blow to its actual independence, 
but, while the representatives of Poland and Yugo- 
slavia might answer the question of whether this 
was so, he did not believe that such a proposition 
could be accepted. 


Ideas Might Differ 


Colonel Hodgson thought that it was hardly the 
role of the Security Council to see that aid which 
Greece might receive from the outside be used only 
in the interests of the Greek people. Further, what 
were the interests of the Greek people? There might 
be totally different ideas on this point, just as there 
were different ideas of what was meant by the term 
“democracy.” 

As for the United States draft resolution, he 
thought that a group of the Balkan Commission 
might well exercise a stabilizing influence on the 
frontier. It could also supply the Commission or the 
Council with information up to the moment when 
the Commission’s report was received. The Aus- 
tralian delegation would vote for it. 

If the Soviet resolution were put to a vote, his 
delegation was prepared to vote against it, but he 
was not certain that it should be put to a vote now. 
Until the Council knew what was in the legislation 
as it would be finally passed by the United States 
Congress and until it knew the terms of the agree- 
ments which the United States would make with 
Greece and Turkey, he suggested that it would be 
premature for any commission to be set up, al 
though it might be desirable to do so at some future 
date. Therefore he preferred that the Soviet repre- 
sentative should not press his resolution to a vote 
but should permit it to remain with the Council 
for future consideration at a more opportune time. 

The Colombian proposal, he continued, was 
rather a long-term solution of the Balkan problem 
and should also be deferred for consideration. 

Stane Krasovec of Yugoslavia declared that in 
Yugoslavia there were normal conditions, but in 
Greece there was civil war. It was possible and prob- 
able that aid or a delivery of goods to Yugoslavia 
under present conditions, no matter whether from 
UNRRA or from a United Nations agency or from 
the U.S.S.R., would result in an equitable and fair 
distribution in the interest of the people. 

The proposed United States aid to Greece, on 
the other hand, risked being exploited against the 
interest of the Greek people. Exceptional treat 
ment of the question of aid to Greece was fully 
justified and also necessary, he submitted. 
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The case involving Yugoslavia to which Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan had referred concerned a trade 
agreement. In the conclusion of that trade agree- 
ment, the Soviet Union had shown good-will and 
understanding of Yugoslavia’s war sacrifices and 
devastation. He would be happy if the other powers 
had caused no difficulties, if, for instance, they had 
returned Yugoslavia’s property, such as river, ma- 
rine and ocean fleets and gold reserves. 


He added that he thought that a delivery of arms 
or economists or instructors to a state where there 
was no civil war—such as Australia—would not be 
an interference if they were requested by the gov- 
ernment of that state. 


The military budget in the so-called democratic 
Yugoslavia in the recent war usually amounted to 
50 per cent, Mr. Krasovec stated. Now the military 
budget in Yugoslavia had decreased to about 16 
per cent. The budget for social welfare in Yugo- 
slavia, which before the war amounted to about 
one per cent, had increased now to 16 per cent. 


Views of Greece Expressed 


Vassili Dendramis of Greece declared that it was 
with surprise that he had heard the views expressed 
by some of the other Balkan representatives, for he 
thought that they would have done everything pos- 
sible to make the members of the Council forget 
that their countries were Axis satellites and that 
responsibility for the devastation of Greece for 
which aid was necessary was shared by those coun- 
tries which actively collaborated during the war 
with the Nazis and Fascists. 


They seemed to have forgotten that the question 
before the Balkan Commission concerned espe- 
cially the accusation raised by Greece that the Gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had 
organized, trained, equipped and sent to Greece 
rebels and “slavophones” (mouthpieces of the 
Slavs) and that they supported, morally and ma- 
terially, the guerrillas in Greece. 


He could explain the opposition to the United 
States proposal only by the information reaching 
him on the combined preparations which Greece's 
neighbors were making after the departure of the 
Commission to boost the activities of armed bands. 


Mr. Dendramis assured the representative of 
France that the Greek Government which was 
formed through the free will of the Greek people 
and which has the confidence of the overwhelming 
majority, follows a democratic policy and is deter- 
mined to defend the free institutions of the coun- 
try by enforcing in all senses a state of law. 


If sanctioned by Congress, the United States aid 
would furnish the country with indispensable 
means to assure the population an elementary 
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standard of living. The Greek Government would 
put this aid to the maximum use in the interest of 
the Greek people which it represented. 

The U.S.S.R. as well as the United Kingdom and 
the United States, Mr. Dendramis continued, had a 
moral duty to help Greece, perhaps an even greater 
duty, for the Greek resistance, by delaying the Ger- 
man offensive, had influenced the conflict in a de- 
cisive way. 


Aid Not Asked of U.S.S.R. 


Greece, however, did not ask aid from the 
U.S.S.R. All that Greece asked was that the Soviet 
Union put an end to the conspiracy against Greece 
by giving appropriate advice to its friends. Greece 
asked the U.S.S.R. to respect its right to liberty and 
life and to allow Greece to consolidate its internal 
position and to maintain conditions in which the 
Greek people wish to live through betterment of 
their material conditions. 

Only those who founded their hopes on the 
misery of Greece needed to worry about United 
States assistance, he said. 

The Polish representative, he continued, had 
shown a great interest in the Communist bandits in 
the mountains who looted and massacred and who 
in December 1944, in an attempt to seize power, 
apprehended 60,000 hostages, whom they massacred 
mercilessly before taking refuge in neighboring 
countries. 

He regretted that the Polish representative did 
not show the same interest for his own countrymen 
who were the first to resist the aggressor and who 
now were hiding in the forests of Poland; also for 
those valiant Poles who fought on all fronts and 
who lived today in exile because of the existing 
regime in Poland. 

It was vital, Mr. Dendramis stated, that Greece 
should have a fairly adequate army, not for pur- 
poses of aggression, but to maintain peace within 
Greece. Such an army threatened no one. 

According to very modest estimates, the Yugoslav 

Government had under arms 400,000 men, 100,000 
in the secret police OZNA and 50,000 in the militia, 
together with 100,000 in the military work bat- 
talions; a total of 650,000 men. 
_ Bulgaria, which, according to the peace treaty, 
was supposed to have an army and police force of 
not more than 55,000 men had, Mr. Dendramis 
said, 120,000 men of the regular troops, 50,000 in 
the militia, 20,000 in frontier garrisons, and 50,000 
in the Truvodaks battalions, a total of 240,000. 

Albania, whose population was scarcely 1,000,000, 
kept up an army of 65,000 men. 

Thus the armies of these three countries totalled 
955,000 men. Could such an array be threatened, 
Mr. Dendramis asked, by an ill-equipped Greek 
army of 100,000? 
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In order to clarify the terms of reference of the 
proposed sub-commission of the Balkan Commis- 


sion, Mr. Parodi of France offered a drafting 
amendment to the United States resolution, 
which he stated the United States representative had 
agreed to. 


Position of China 


The President of the Council, Dr. Quo Tai-chi, 
speaking as the representative of China, declared 
that he did not see that any Member of the United 
Nations could legitimately raise any opposition to 
the assistance which the United States would render 
to Greece and Turkey, for basically such assistance 
Was not in any sense contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

He thought a subsidiary group of the Balkan 
Commission would be useful in making day-to-day 
on-the-spot investigations of any border violations 
or disturbances which might occur during the next 
few weeks. The resolution was in harmony with 
the Commission’s terms of reference, and he would 
support it. 

As for the U.S.S.R. draft resolution, he thought 
that two questions were involved: whether any and 
every international aid or inter-governmental loan 
should be supervised or administered by an organ 
of the United Nations, and, if so, whether the Se- 
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Warren R. Austin of the United States 
checks the speech he is about to make 
before the Security Council on the 


Greek question. 


curity Council was the proper organ for that 
purpose. At any rate, he said, in the present cir- 
cumstances the establishment of a special commis- 
sion did not seem to be necessary. 

The United States resolution as amended by 
France was then voted on with the following 
results: 

Affirmative—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

Negative—None. 

Abstention—Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

After the President announced that the resolu- 
tion was carried, he stated that the Polish amend- 
ment to the U.S.S.R. resolution would be put to 
vote first. 

Expressing opposition to the suggestions that 
consideration of his proposal should be deferred, 
Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. said that he 
could see no reason for such a postponement. 

The Polish amendment reflected a unanimous 
decision of the General Assembly and was therefore 
in accordance with the spirit of the Soviet proposal, 
and he saw no objection to it. The delegations of 
all the states represented in the Council had voted 
for the resolution of the General Assembly, he 
emphasized. 

In opposing the resolution, Warren R. Austin 
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of the United States said that it did not involve 
anything of a security nature. There was nothing 
but an innuendo that the money was to be used 
for political purposes. Neither Greece nor the 
United States had asked for a special commission. 
It would be an absurd situation, he thought, if a 
commission of the Council had to ensure through 
supervision that aid which any Member of the 
United Nations received from outside should be 
used only in the interest of the people of that 
Member. 

A Bill to appropriate $350,000,000 as_ post- 
UNRRA relief was pending in the United States 
Congress, Mr. Austin continued. Of that amount 
$50,000,000 was expected to go to Greece, but it 
was contemplated that Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland and China would also benefit. 

Was it because the United States was doing this 
act that it was found necessary*to impute a political 
purpose, Senator Austin asked. If it was not, then 
every country that acted under the December 11 
resolution of the General Assembly for post- 
UNRRA relief must be subjected to a commission 
to supervise its benevolence to its neighbors. 

As for the $400,000,000 Bill for reconstruction 
and military advice, also pending, he wondered 
what sort of situation the United Nations would 
cause in Greece by sending a supervisory committee 
there. It might be possible that the Act granting 
aid to Greece would require Greece to permit free 
access of United States Government officials for the 
purpose of observing whether the assistance was 
utilized effectively and in accordance with the un- 
dertakings, and to permit representatives of the 
press and radio of the United States to observe 
and report fully regarding the utilization of such 
assistance. 

Mr. Austin wondered what the result would be 
if in such circumstances a decision by those who 
represented the benevolent country was in conflict 
with a decision of another commission representing 
the United Nations in the same matter. 

If it should occur that the funds were used for 
political purposes, police would not be needed to 
discover it, for the press and radio of the United 
States would announce it to all the world the same 
day that it was discovered. 


Construction of Article 27 


The United States had considerable regard 
for a practice which had grown in the Security 
Council by usage until it constituted a very prac- 
tical construction of Article 27 of the Charter, and 
in this case, although the United States was op- 
posed to the resolution, it would abstain, but would 
not “‘veto.” 

_ Mr. Gromyko commented that during the discus- 
sion the United States representative had endeavor- 
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ed to convince the Council that the help of the 
United States in Greece was in the interests of the 
Greek people. The Soviet proposal envisaged that 
this help should be used in the interests of the 
Greek people. It would seem, therefore, that the 
United States representative should support it. 
Although the United States representative had 
endeavored to deny that the proposed help to 
Greece could be used as a weapon for political 
pressure on the internal Greek situation, according 
to the proclaimed United States plans it not only 
could but should be used for such a purpose. 
The Soviet resolution might be rejected, but 
there was no doubt that its existence would be- 
come known to the Greek people, although they 
were under many difficulties in learning the truth. 
Although the position of the United States repre- 
sentative in the Security Council was not easy, for 
he was bound to take a definite stand with regard 
to the Soviet proposal, the situation could not be 
avoided, for it was the logic of the question itself. 


Amendment Voted on First 


During discussion of whether the Soviet proposal 
or the Polish amendment to it should be voted on 
first, the President stated that all members of the 
Council were in the same position. They all voted 
for the General Assembly resolution of December 
11 on which the amendment was based, yet those 
who could not support the Soviet draft resolution 
could not support an amendment which was to 
form a part of that resolution. The course was 
clear, he thought. The Rules of Procedure provided 
that the amendment must be voted on first. 

When Mr. Katz-Suchy of Poland offered to sub- 
mit his amendment as a separate resolution, the 
President stated that as it had already been sub- 
mitted to the Council it had become the property 
of the Council. 

When he called for a vote on the amendment as 
such, the results were as follows: 

Affirmative—Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

Negative—None. 

Abstention—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The President announced that the amendment 
was not carried and then called for a vote on the 
U.S.S.R. resolution, with the following results: 

Affirmative—Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

Negative—Australia, Belgium, Brazil and the 
United Kingdom. 

Abstention—China, Colombia, France, Syria, and 
the United States. 

The President then announced that the resolu- 
tion was not carried and that the meeting would 
be adjourned to a date to be announced. 





Woruex, on April 13, the Secretary-General received 
the concurrence of the requisite majority of 28 
Member nations to the convening of an extraordi- 
nary session of the General Assembly to consider 
the Palestine problem, he had to set in motion 
the complex machinery necessary for its organiza- 
tion. 

With only two weeks to make preparations, the 
Secretariat had to re-open the General Assembly 
Hall at Flushing, the site of the 1939 World’s Fair. 

When the President of the General Assembly 
declared the first session closed, less than five 
months ago, and the delegations, their staffs, the 
press, general public and secretariat had streamed 
out of the New York City Building at Flushing, 
the workmen moved in. Large quantities of furni- 
ture and office equipment had been moved back 
to Lake Success. The furniture that remained had 
been neatly wrapped up in burlapping, taped and 
stored away. Cafeteria equipment, which had been 
loaned to the United Nations, had been returned 
to its owners. 

Re-opening the building meant the restoration of 
all these facilities and the making of arrangements 
for an adequate document service. Transportation 
presented many difficulties particularly because the 
pool of Army and Navy cars loaned to the United 


General Assembly Special Session 
Arrangements for Meeting Completed 


Nations for the previous Assembly were no longer — 


available. The Secretariat therefore immediately Ki 


went to work on urgently prepared plans. 


Because of the telephone strike, emergency ar- | 


rangements were made to enable the United Nations 
conference staff to overcome the major difficulty 
of restoring the telephone service. Most of the 170 
or more telephones which had been disconnected 
have been reinstalled but the use of facilities, such 
as tie lines, teletype machines and radio communi- 
cations carried through telephone cables are likely 
to be curtailed, as their installation and mainte- 
nance call for highly skilled labor. 

The problem of transportation and accommoda- 
tion was not so great as for the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly, as Mem- 
ber nations are sending relatively small dele- 
gations. Airline reservations to and from all 
parts of the world were secured and about 
goo hotel rooms reserved for delegates. For 
local transportation each delegation, if it required 
it, is to be given the sole use of a car, from a fleet 
of about 65 cars hired by the United Nations for 
the duration of the special session. In addition, 
buses have been chartered to run at twenty minute 
intervals between Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadow. 


After the United Nations 
Assembly ad- 
journed its last session in 


General 


December the lounges for 
the use of delegates at 
Flushing Meadow were 
draped with paper. This 
will be 
transformed, the 
General Assembly meets 
to consider the Palestine 
question, with the arrival 
of delegates and staffs from 
55 Member countries. 


deserted scene 


when 
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Though the attendance of newspaper men and 
radio correspondents is expected to be as represen- 
tative as for the regular sessions of the General 
Assembly, a new service inaugurated by the United 


Nations Radio Division on April 14 will, it is hoped, 
be of great value to editors of small papers and 


Workmen removing covers 
over the furniture and fit- 
tings of the New York 
City Building. at Flushing 
Meadow. where a_ special 
session of the General 
Assembly will meet to con- 
sider the Palestine ques- 


tion, 
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These benches will soon be 
the center of vital discus- 
sions on the future of 
Palestine. Since the Gen- 
eral Assembly adjourned 
in December, the Assem- 
bly Hall of the New York 
City Building has been 
quiet and deserted, with 
furniture protected from 
dust, awaiting the next 


session. 


to voluntary organizations which cannot be direct- 
ly represented at the meetings. 

Through the co-operation of station WRUL 
Boston, the United Nations has arranged to broad- 
cast on 19.62 metres and on 25.57 metres a daily 
half hour summary of the proceedings at dictation 





Behind the podium in the Assembly Hall of the New York 

City Building, Flushing Meadow, New York, is a large 

map of the world. Here the map is being re-assembled in 

preparation for the special session of the General Assembly 
to consider the Pelestine question. 


speed in English. It will be possible to monitor 
this broadcast in Europe and in certain parts of 
the United States, particularly on the West Coast. 

In addition, the main networks and independent 
stations will cover the proceedings from the fifteen 
observation booths overlooking the Assembly Hall. 
The regular daily broadcasts in the five official lan- 
guages will continue from the United Nations 
studio at Lake Success. 

With the staff cut to a minimum for reasons of 
economy, and with many conference officers serving 
meetings taking place in Geneva, the members of 
the United Nations Secretariat are prepared for 
long hours of overtime. 

In the meantime, the Secretary-General has re- 
ceived communications from the representatives 
of the Governments of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and 
Syria, each requesting the inclusion of an additional 


item on the Agenda of the Special Session. These 
requests, all of which were almost identical] 
worded, asked for the inclusion on the Agenda, 
under Rule 18 of the Provisional Rules of Pro. 
cedure, of an item to read: “The termination of 
the Mandate over Palestine and the Declaration 
of, its Independence.” 

Under Rule 17, however, it is provided that 
when a special Session is called, additional items 
can be added to the Agenda only by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the Members present and 
voting. 

The United Kingdom originally requested the 
convening of the Special Session to set up and in- 
struct a special committee “to prepare for con. 
sideration of the question of Palestine at the second 
regular session.” 

The proposal of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and Syria 
will therefore have to secure a two-thirds majority 
before it goes on the Agenda of the Special Session. 


How to get to Flushing 


The public facilities for reaching the New 
York City Building at Flushing Meadow Park 
are ample and swift. 

To go by subway take the Flushing Avenue 
lines of either the IRT or BMT systems to 
Willet’s Point Boulevard. To go by train take 
the Port Washington branch of the Long Island 
Railroad at Pennsylvania Station (34th Street 
and 7th Avenue) and disembark at United 
Nations Station at Flushing. All Port Wash- 
ington trains will stop at this station between 
8:07 a.m. and 4:32 p.m. when there are day 
meetings, and between 6:21 p.m. and 9:21 p.m. 
when there are evening meetings. Trains bound 
for New York will stop at the United Nations 
Station at Flushing between 10:12 a.m. and 
11:42 p.m. 

Busses will run from the subway and rail- 
road station ramps to Gate 5 at the General 
Assembly building. 

To go by car, take the Grand Central Park- 
way. Flushing Meadow is just beyond La 
Guardia Field. The roads are very well marked 
and adequate parking space has been provided. 
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Special Radio Arrangements for Assembly Session 


As part of its coverage of the Special Session 
of the General Assembly the Radio Division 
is planning broadcasts to the Middle East. It 
is expected that these will take the form of 
nine-minute bulletins broadcast daily, Mondays 
through Saturdays, in three of the languages of 
Member states in that area, Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian. 

These special transmissions, beginning on 
Monday, April 28, will go out between 2:00 
and 2:30 p.m. eastern daylight time (1800 to 
1830 G.M.P.) on the following wave lengths: 


WNRX 21,610 kcs. 13.88 metres. 
WNRI 13,050 kcs. 22.99 metres. 
WOOC 15,200 kcs. 19.74 metres. 


Following these transmissions and on the same 
wave lengths comes the regular “U.N. Half- 
Hour” in French and English, beamed to Europe 
and the Middle East. 


The. United Nations Secre- 
tariat had only two weeks 
to prepare for the special 
session of the General As- 
sembly which has been 
called at the behest of 
Britain to consider the 


Relays of plenary meetings, with a running 
narration in English and French, will as usual 
be broadcast to Europe on transmitters leased 
from the State Department. The normal United 
Nations broadcasts in Chinese, Russian, Spanish 
and English, to the Far East, U.S.S.R., Latin 
America and the Pacific will also contain full 
accounts of proceedings. 


Regular broadcasts prepared by the Indian 
Delegation are now transmitted in Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Tamil, Urdu, Gujarati, Telugu and 
Marathi as well as in English. These will also 
carry the story of the General Assembly. 


Accredited correspondents broadcasting on 
United Nations activities over U.N. facilities 
will in addition be reporting on the meetings in 
French (to France and Switzerland), Dutch, 
Polish, Norwegian, Czech and Turkish. 


Palestine question. Work- 
men are shown making 
final preparations for the 
session which will be held 
in the New York City 
Building, Flushing Mea- 
dow, New York. 
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Petitions From Tanganyika Examined 
Trusteeship Council Adopts Rules of Procedure 


Tue FIRST substantive issue to be brought before 
the Trusteeship Council—eighteen petitions from 
former German residents of Tanganyika seeking to 
prevent their repatriation to Germany—was dis- 
cussed on April 21 at the twentieth meeting of the 
Council. 

In addition, the members of the Council began 
their examination of two petitions from © former 
Italian residents of the same trust territory, and 
established an ad hoc committee to consider the 
German and Italian petitions in detail and to re- 
port back to the Council. 

The fourth week of the first session was also 
marked by the adoption of all the Council’s rules 
of procedure. These rules were the subject of pro- 
longed and detailed discussion because of their im- 
portance in implementing the purposes of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. 


Annual Reports 


At its sixteenth meeting, held on April 15, the 
Trusteeship Council examined those provisional 
rules of procedure stipulating time limits for the 
submission of annual reports by the administering 
authorities, and covering the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in their distribution. 

The Secretariat had suggested that the annual 
reports should be submitted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral at least one month before the session at which 
they were to be considered. Discussion revealed, 
however, that this amount of time was not sufficient 
to enable the members of the Council to study such 
reports and issue full instructions to their respec- 
tive representatives. The text finally approved—by 
eight votes to nil, with one abstention—provided 
that the reports should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General within four months from the termina- 
tion of the year to which they referred, and that 
at least six months should be allowed to expire 
after that date before the Council began its con- 
sideration of the reports. 

The Council also agreed in principle that 400 
copies of each report should be sent to the Secre- 
tary-General and that copies should be forwarded 
directly to the other members of the Council by 
the administering authority. 

At its seventeenth meeting, the Council approved 
the provisional rules governing the examination of 
annual reports, and then turned its attention to 
those rules relating to visits to trust territories. 


Composition of Visiting Missions 


Among the powers of the Council as defined in 
the Charter is the making of periodic visits to trust 
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territories at times agreed upon with the ad. 
ministering authorities concerned. Also, the Prepa- 
ratory Commission had recommended that the 
Council’s rules should provide for periodic visits 
to each trust territory and, at the request of the Se- 
curity Council, to strategic areas. The Secretariat had 
suggested in this respect that the Council should 
define the terms of reference of each visiting mis- 
sion, and should give to members of the mission 
such special instructions as it considered appro- 
priate. These provisional rules were referred to the 
Drafting Committee. 

The Council divided sharply over the rule re- 
lating to the composition of the visiting missions, 
The main issue was whether the members of the 
missions should be chosen as representatives of 
their respective governments or as “agents” of the 
Council. A second issue was whether the choice, in 
either case, should be limited to members of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

The Drafting Committee took into consideration 
the arguments in the Council, and submitted a 
draft rule which was unanimously adopted at the 
eighteenth meeting of the Council. This rule states 
that the members of each visiting mission shall 
preferably be one or more of the representatives 
on the Council. Each mission may be assisted by 
experts and by representatives of the local admin- 
istration. A mission and its members shall act only 
on the basis of the Council’s instructions, and shall 
be responsible exclusively to it. 

The Preparatory Commission had recommended 
that the Council might conduct “special investiga- 
tions or inquiries” when conditions in a trust terri- 
tory appeared to make such action desirable. One 
member objected to such a provision in the rules 
on the ground that no provision for such visits had 
been made in any of the trusteeship agreements. 
After much discussion, the issue was resolved by 
adding to the draft rule the provision that such 
special investigations or inquiries must be con- 
ducted “in agreement with the administering au- 
thority.” 

The Council also agreed that all expenses of 
periodic visits, special investigations and inquiries, 
including the travel expenses of the visiting mis- 
sions, should be borne by the United Nations. 

Another matter on which the Council split in- 
volved the publication of reports of visiting mis- 
sions. One opinion put forward recommended the 
publication of each mission’s report, together with 
any observations by the administering authority 
and by the Council. But two members objected, con- 
tending that it would be preferable to leave out any 
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mention of the administering authority in this con- 
text on the grounds that the authority would be 
able to express its views in the Council in any 
case. The Drafting Committee was given the task 
of formulating a satisfactory text for the rule 
relating to the publication of reports of visiting 
missions. 


Reports of the Council 


The members next turned their attention to 
those provisional rules governing the reports of the 
Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly or to 
the Security Council. 

The representative of Belgium criticized the 
draft rules suggested by the Secretariat on the 
ground that they envisaged the submission of too 
many and too detailed reports. The United King- 
dom representative agreed, but when he suggested 
that the Council should submit one general report, 
including an annual report on each trust territory, 
the members of France and Belgium objected. They 
maintained that the reports of each administering 
authority, together with comments by the Council, 
would suffice for the Assembly. 

When the matter was referred to it, the Drafting 
Committee suggested that a general report should 
be submittd annually at least thirty days before 
the opening of the General Assembly session, and 
that the report should include an annual review 
of the conditions in each trust territory. 


Examination of Rules Completed 


The Council completed its examination of the 
provisional rules of procedure at its nineteenth 
meeting, held on April 18. 

A rule providing that the Council should avail 
itself of the assistance of the Economic and Social 
Council and the specialized agencies was unani- 
mously adopted. 

A lengthy debate, however, took place over the 
proposed rule that the Council should “perform 
such other functions as may be provided for in the 
trusteeship agreements or as may be assigned to it 
by the General Assembly.” One viewpoint held 
that the rule went beyond the competence of the 
Council in terms of the Charter and the trusteeship 
agreements and could undermine the contractual 
relationship between the United Nations and the 
administering authorities. Another viewpoint held, 
however, that the functions of the Council were not 
all prescribed in the trusteeship agreements, and 
that its overall responsibilities went far beyond the 
existing agreements. 

When the issue was put to vote, the five adminis- 
tering members opposed the adoption of the rule, 
while the four non-administering members present 
voted for its acceptance. The rule was therefore 
rejected. 
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The right of the Trusteeship Council to recom- 
mend to the General Assembly and other United 
Nations organs alterations and amendments to 
trusteeship agreements was also debated at length 
and referred to the Drafting Committee. A major- 
ity of the Council indicated in the debate that the 
rule should also provide for recommendations re- 
lating to the alteration of terms of trusteeship 
agreements for strategic areas. 

A proposed rule, which had been formulated by 
the Preparatory Commission and would authorize 
the Council to conduct periodic surveys of the de- 
velopment of the political institutions and the 
capacity of self-government of the inhabitants 
of trust territories, was rejected by the votes of the 
five administering authorities. The representatives 
of China and Iraq voted in favor of the proposed 
rule, while the United States representative ab- 
stained; the representative of Mexico was not pres- 
sent when the vote was taken. 

The Council completed its examination of the 
provisional rules of procedure by adopting the rule 
which provided for the amendment of the rules of 
procedure by a majority vote of the Council. 


Tanganyika Petitions Discussed 


At its twentieth meeting, held on April 21, the 
Council began the examination of the first sub- 
stantive issue to be brought before it: the twenty 
petitions from residents and former residents of 
Tanganyika Territory, eighteen from Germans and 
two from Italians. 

The Council adopted an examination procedure 
suggested by its President, Francis B. Sayre. After 
a preliminary discussion by the Council in plenary 
session, the petitions would be considered in detail 
by an ad hoc committee, composed of the represen- 
tatives of two administering and two non-admin- 
istering members. The Council would then make 
its final decision on the basis of the Committee’s 
report. It was also agreed that the administering 
power concerned, the United Kingdom, should not 
be a member of the ad hoc committee, but should 
be entitled to attend all its meetings except that 
at which the committee decided upon its conclu- 
sions. 

The Council then took up first its consideration 
of the eighteen petitions submitted by German resi- 
dents, or former residents, of Tanganyika. These 
petitions called upon the United Nations to inter- 
vene to prevent their authors from being repatri- 
ated to Germany by the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Ivor Thomas justified the policy of the 
United Kingdom Government on the grounds 
that those Germans who were to be repatriated 
were either Nazis, Nazi sympathizers, or “otherwise 
obnoxious.” Before the war, a German Bund and 
Hitler youth movement had been formed, and 
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“government ofhicials” had been appointed to take 
over control of the avea on “der Tag.” According 
to Mr. Thomas, if Tanganyika had been nearer to 
Germany, or if its Government had been less vigi- 
lant, the territory would have succumbed in Sep- 
tember 1939, to such fifth column tactics. At the 
time there were about 2,500 German residents out 
of a European population of 9,000. 

Upon the outbreak of war, almost the entire 
German community was interned as a precaution- 
ary measure. During the next few months, several 
hundred women, children and men not useful to 
the Nazi war-machine were repatriated to Germany. 
The majority of the remainder were moved to 
camps in South Africa, and then to Southern Rho- 
desia. Some were allowed to remain in Tanganyika, 
either in internment or on parole. At the end of 
the fighting, there were goo Germans interned in 
Southern Rhodesia and 350 interned or on parole 
in Tanganyika—a total of 1,250. 

Adopting a selective policy, the Tanganyika 
government set up an advisory committee early 
in 1946 to consider each case individually. As a 
result, the Governor decided that 238 out of 350 
Germans in Tanganyika should be allowed to re- 
main. Following a re-examination of claims pre- 
sented in the petitions submitted to the Council, 
a further sixteen persons now in Southern Rhodesia 
were to be permitted to return to the trust terri- 
tory. The present position was that 254 Germans 
would be allowed to remain in or return to Tan- 
ganyika, and 953 were to be repatriated to .Ger- 
many unless they could find some other country 
willing to receive them. 

Mr. Thomas then went on to say that the peti- 
tioners about to be repatriated did not want to 
return to their own country because Germany had 
been devastated by the war. These persons “did not 
lift a finger in protest when the German forces 
were making Poland a desert, or, sweeping their 
way through Holland and Belgium and France, or 
setting fire to the cities of Russia, or raining de- 
struction on the towns of Great Britain.” Mr. 
Thomas contended that they were involved in the 
crime of their country, and he gave instances where 
certain petitioners were known Nazis or Nazi 
sympathizers. 

Nevertheless, the United Kingdom Government 
intended to treat with all proper consideration the 
Germans about to be repatriated. The policy being 
pursued by the Tanganyika Government was in 
strict accordance with the obligations of the Char- 
ter and the trusteeship agreement, and deserved 
the endorsement of the Council. 


Questioning by the Council 


Upon the conclusion of his statement, the United 
Kingdom delegation was asked various questions by 
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members of the Council. These members wanted 
to know whether the Tanganyika officials were tak- 
ing family ties into consideration in their deporta- 
tion policy, and precisely on what grounds those 
Germans not included among Nazis and Nazi sym. 
pathizers were being deported. 

Mr. A. H. Poynton of the United Kingdom dele. 
gation replied that family ties were being taken 
into consideration, and that non-Nazi Germans 
being deported included those who had criminal 
records. Mr. N. J. O. Makin of Australia asked for 
specific information regarding the number of per- 
sons being deported for reasons other than volun- 
tary association with Nazi bodies, the reasons for 
which these individuals were being deported, and 
whether persons being deported because of crimi- 
nal records included any who would not be liable 
to deportation under the criminal law of the ter- 
ritory. Furthermore, had any provision been made 
for the reception of those persons to be deported 
back to Germany, with reference to employment, 
housing and sustenance? 

Mr. Makin also wanted to know the real signi- 
ficance and import of the term “undesirable resi- 
dents.” 

Mr. Poynton replied that it would take some 
time to get the detailed information sought by 
Mr. Makin, and Mr. Thomas thought it unreason- 
able to ask the administering authority to go into 
details in such a large number of individual cases. 
Mr. Makin agreed that the Council’s main concern 
was whether the overall policy being followed by 
the Tanganyika Government was a fair one, but 
he felt that the Council had the right to obtain 
answers to the questions which he had propounded. 
The United Kingdom delegation stated that a 
telegram would be dispatched that night to secure 
the information sought by the Australian repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Liu Chieh of China had no objection to the 
overall policy followed in Tanganyika, but he 
contended that the administering authority should 
not deport Germans merely because they were 
enemy aliens, but only where they were obviously 
undesirable. He felt that special consideration 
should be given to bona fide refugees from the Nazi 
regime; persons who had no relations in Germany 
and who might become displaced persons if they 
returned to that country; and those who had ac 
quired permanent residence in Tanganyika. 

Mr. Roger Garreau of France raised a new issue 
when he questioned the competence of the Council 
to deal with the fate of German nationals, because 
no peace treaty had yet been signed with Germany. 
He pointed out that under Article 107 of the Char- 
ter, Member states were left with complete freedom 
regarding measures which they might adopt rela- 
tive to enemy states. Mr. Thomas agreed that the 
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United Kingdom could have invoked Article 107 
to block consideration of the petitions. But he had 
no objection to the Council considering these 


petitions. 


Italian Petitions 


In discussing the two petitions from Italian resi- 
dents, or former residents, of Tanganyika, Mr. 
Thomas stated that the case of these persons was 
quite different from that of the Germans. Musso- 


lini’s act of treachery made the Italians in the 
territory enemy aliens, and as such they had to be 
interned or subjected to other precautionary meas- 
ures. The few Italians now in Tanganyika would 
all be allowed to remain, and of the 80 in Southern 
Rhodesia, only eight would be repatriated. 


The President then appointed the ad hoc com- 
mittee, consisting of the members of Australia, 


Belgium, China and Iraq. 


UNESCO Approves Three Large-Scale Projects 
Executive Board Modifies Overall Program for 1947 


T ree LARGE-SCALE projects, in which virtually all 
sections of UNESCO will participate, were ap- 
proved by the Organization’s 18-member Executive 
Board during its discussion in Paris, from April 10 
to 14, of UNESCO’s program of activities for 1947. 

These three projects comprise: an educational 
reconstruction program on behalf of devastated 
member countries of UNESCO; a campaign for 
the spread of fundamental education—as part of the 
long-term campaign against illiteracy; and the pro- 
motion of international understanding, primarily 
in the field of education. 

In addition to these projects, UNESCO will carry 
forward a number of specific activities, some of 
which are scheduled for completion in 1947, while 
others are of a “continuing” character. 


Program Limited by Budget 

At the first General Conference, held in Paris 
from November 19 to December 12, 1946, a large 
number of projects were included in the program 
for 1947 (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 22, 
page 28). However, the budget originally planned 
to meet this program had subsequently been cut 
from $7,500,000 to $6,000,000. This reduction had 
in turn forced the Secretariat to reduce and modify 
the 1947 program, and those modifications were 
approved by the Standing Committee of the Execu- 
tive Board at its meeting in February 1947. 

At the recently concluded session of the full 
Executive Board, which meets twice a year and 
exercises the powers delegated by the General 
Conference, the revised program for 1947 was ex- 
amined in the light of UNESCO’s present position. 

At the first meeting, Dr. Julian Huxley, the 
Director-General of UNESCO, declared that a great 
deal of hard work had been accomplished by the 
Secretariat in recasting the 1947 program. He 
stressed the fact that UNESCO did not wish to 
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compete with or overlap in the activities of the 
other specialized agencies, but desired the closest 
co-operation with them. 

Dr. Huxley disclosed that he had written to the 
Governments of the United States, , the United 
Kingdom, and France, asking their views on the 
question of UNESCO extending its educational 
activities into Germany. Two favorable replies had 
been received and the third was now awaited. He 
added that it was his intention to contact the 
Allied Control Commission in Berlin for advice 
as to how UNESCO’s work in Germany might best 
be undertaken. 

At a later meeting, however, Dr. Marian Falski 
of Poland stated that UNESCO should not attempt 
to work in Germany or any other ex-enemy coun- 
try. He had spent a long time in Germany, and 
believed that it was an impossible task to re-educate 
the country. Dr. Huxley replied that the Secretariat 
only intended to study the possibility of working 
in ex-enemy countries, and that in any case no 
actual work would be done without approval of the 
Executive Board. 

In a general discussion following Dr. Huxley’s 
opening remarks, Archibald MacLeish of the 
United States emphasized that the world situation 
had altered since the first session of the UNESCO 
General Conference in 1946. He stated that the 
air was full of ideological warfare and sharpening 
tensions which were a direct challenge to UNESCO. 
The duty of the Organization was not simply to 
advance education, science and culture, but to use 
them to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among nations. Mr. MacLeish 
thought that the present situation was a critical 
one for UNESCO. 

Sir John Maud of the United Kingdom expressed 
the hope that the U.S.S.R. would soon become a 
member of UNESCO. He was of the opinion that 
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the Organization’s program was already showing 
signs of bearing much fruit. 


Educational Reconstruction Program 

The Executive Board adopted the program of 
educational reconstruction for war-devastated mem- 
ber states, virtually as submitted. This reconstruc- 
tion program is being undertaken because it is felt 
that UNESCO cannot embark on any realistic edu- 
cational, scientific or cultural program without 
doing what it can to cope with the situation existing 
in the devastated countries of Europe and Asia. In 
those lands, thousands of schools are still in ruins 
and institutions of higher learning are without 
equipment. 

To co-ordinate efforts on behalf of educational 
reconstruction, UNESCO had earlier called a con- 
ference of international voluntary organizations 
interested in the problem. More than 40 private 
bodies met in Paris in February, 1947, and adopted 
as their goal the gathering of money and materials 
to the value of $100,000,000 (see the Weekly Bulle- 
tin, Vol. II, No. 5, page 106) . 

. Aid in educational reconstruction has already 
come from voluntary agencies in the United King- 
dom and the United States. British school children 
have contributed over £10,000 to an International 
Schools Fund through the Council for Education 
in World Citizenship. In the United States, vol- 
untary efforts are being assisted and co-ordinated 
by the Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction. This Commission has now devel- 
oped close working relationships with over 100 or- 
ganizations of many types, and a campaign has 
been launched among these voluntary groups to 
obtain the United States quota of the $100,000,000 
program for educational reconstruction. Pledges of 
assistance in money and educational supplies are 
mounting steadily. 


Fundamental Education 


UNESCO’s Fundamental Education Program is 
based on the belief that “the present educational 
inequality between nations represents a danger to 
the peace of the world which cannot become one 
if half of it remains illiterate.” 

UNESCO’s long-term, world-wide attack upon 
illiteracy aims to provide a basic education eventu- 
ally for all the people of the world. Meanwhile, 
specific steps to be taken in 1947 include two pilot 
projects, probably in China and Haiti, where new 
techniques in eliminating illiteracy can be tried 
out and later adapted to other areas of the world. 
These projects will be conducted in conjunction 
with the Chinese and Haitian Governments. Ex- 
ploration of the project in China will be under- 
taken in a regional study conference to be held in 
Nanking in June, 1947. 

As another part of its program in fundamental 
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education, UNESCO will hold a conference on this 
subject in Mexico City in November 1947, in 
connection with its General Conference. Mean. 
while, the Secretariat will collect information about 
fundamental education at the adult level through. 
out the world, and explore ways and means in 
which member states may experiment in primary 
education in order to provide a basic education 
for all the children of the world. 

This overall program is based on the conclusions 
of a group of world experts who summarized their 
views in the UNESCO book, Fundamental Educa. 
tion: Common Ground for All Peoples, which was 
edited by Dr. H. W. Holmes of Harvard. 















International Understanding 


A Seminar-Workshop on Education for Inter. 
national Understanding will be held in Paris dur. 
ing July and August, 1947. Two educators from 
each of the member states of UNESCO will ex. 
plore ways and means of creating. world-minded. 
ness in their students. 

There will be two main courses, one on the 
“Basic Problems of Developing International Un- 
derstanding,” and the other on “Developing Inter. 
national Understanding through the Schools.” In 
the latter course, a variety of approaches to the 
development of such -understanding will be ex. 
plored, including the use of textbooks and teaching 
materials, clubs and out-of-school activities, the 
school assembly, the discussion group, and audio- 
visual aids. 

Another aspect of the project to promote inter- 
national understanding involves the study of text 
books used by member states. During 1947, the 
Secretariat intends to draft a model method for 
text book analysis. It will also draft a proposed 
set of principles by which member states may ana 
lyze their own text books and teaching materials, 
compile an annotated list of existing bilateral or 
regional agreements on text book revision, and 
collect at UNESCO House in Paris the most com 
monly used text books in history, geography and 
civics. 

This positive approach to the improvement of 
text books, rather than the negative approach of 
looking for misleading statements conducive 0 
international misunderstanding, has been decided 
upon for the first year. Various approaches to this 
long-term project for the improvement of tex! 
books and teaching materials will be made in differ 
ent years. 


Other Projects for 1947 


In addition to the three large-scale projects it 
which virtually all sections of UNESCO will partic: 
pate, other projects will go forward during 1947. 
One of these is the establishment of an Interns 
tional Scientific Commission to investigate all 
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aspects of the question of creating the International 
Institute of the Hylean Amazon. 

The name “Hylea,” a Greek work for great forest, 
has been applied to a gigantic area stretching from 
the Andes to the Atlantic and ranging over Brazil, 
the Guianas, and parts of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru. This region contains the largest 
drainage basin in the world, and possesses natural 
resources which, from the scientific standpoint, 
have been virtually unexplored. 

The UNESCO Institute intends to study the bo- 
tanical, zoological, chemical, geological, meteorolog- 
ical, anthropological and medical facets of this 
area, and also its potential habitilability in terms 
of non-indigenous peoples. ‘To investigate where the 
headquarters of the Institute should be situated 
and to estimate future personnel needs, a team of 
three scientists will journey to Brazil in the near 
future. Their field work will constitute the first 
international co-operative scientific effort to be 
carried out in this region. 

The Executive Board also decided to take posi- 
tive steps to secure the removal of barriers, such as 
censorship, to the free flow of news and ideas be- 


tween different countries. UNESCO’s Mass Com- 
munications program for 1947 includes field en- 
quiries into the technical needs of war-devastated 
countries, and efforts to secure the free flow of 
information through participation in a number of 
international conferences. These conferences are: 
the Conference on Freedom of Information to be 
convened by the United Nations Economical Social 
Council, the Atlantic City Conference on Tele- 
communications, the Universal Postal Union Con- 
gress in Paris, the Conference of the International 
Organization of Journalists in Prague, and the 
Congress of Radio Press, also be held in Prague. 

In addition, UNESCO will appoint a task-force 
to study whether it is feasible and desirable to 
establish a worldwide radio network, while another 
task-force will study the program material given to 
UNESCO by broadcasting companies. 

The Executive Board will meet again in the early 
autumn to examine the progress made in the 
projects which it has approved for 1947. At that 
meeting, the Board will also finalize plans for 
UNESCO’s second General Conference, to be held 
at Mexico City from November 3 to 22, 1947. 


ICAO’s First Assembly to Convene 


Permanent Body to Discuss World Aviation Problems. 


Ox Apri 4, thirty days after the requisite twenty- 
six ratifications of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation had been deposited with the United 
States Department of State, ICAO came into being. 
On May 6 the first assembly of the new organiza- 
tion will convene at Montreal. 

Since the Convention came into force, several 
additional ratifications have been’ deposited, bring- 
ing ICAO’s membership to 48 by April 15. 

The Convention establishing ICAO was drawn 
up by the representatives of fifty-two sovereign 
states at a conference held in Chicago in Decem- 
ber, 1944. 


The Need for ICAO 

The first international organization created for 
the orderly development of international air trans- 
port was the International Commission for Air 
Navigation (ICAN), established in 1922. Thirty- 
three nations adhered to the Paris Convention, 
which established ICAN, but several states of con- 
siderable importance to aviation, including China, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States, did not partici- 
pate in ICAN’s work. 

Between 1922 and 1939 international civil avia- 
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tion expanded greatly, and air routes spread into 
regions of the world where aircraft had never before 
been seen. A tenuous network of airlines laced 
most of the world together, but international sched- 
uled flights were still fairly infrequent. Large areas 
were still without international air services. 

Since 1939 the complexion of world flying has 
changed drastically. Military international air ser- 
vices, operated on regular schedules, carried passen- 
gers and freight rapidly and safely to any destina- 
tion. Millions of passengers and millions of tons 
of freight were carried during the war by the air 
transport commands of the Allied nations. 

Under war’s urgency air transport’s technical 
development outgrew the existing political frame- 
work available to accommodate this new compo- 
nent of the world transportation system. By 1944 
the need for settling the commercial and technical 
problems in the air had become apparent. There 
was danger that the struggle for supremacy of the 
seas that had led to centuries of conflict might re- 
peat itself. International friction and acrimony 
could result from a struggle for supremacy in the 
air and it was in an attempt to avert such a struggle 
that the Chicago Conference was called. 





Interim Arrangements 

Knowing that considerable time would elapse 
before the required number of states could com- 
plete the formalities required for ratification of the 
ICAO Convention, an Interim Agreement was 
drafted which established a provisional organiza- 
tion of a technical and advisory nature to function 
in the meantime. This organization (PICAO) be- 
gan to operate from its headquarters in Montreal 
in August, 1945; the first assembly of the provisional 
body was held in May and June, 1946. In twenty 
months PICAO brought about concerted action by 
the nations of the world in the organization and 
maintenance of facilities and services necessary for 
international air transport. Patterns for meteoro- 
logical services, traffic control, communications, 
radio beacons, and the other facilities required for 
safe international flight were evolved through the 
co-operative action of PICAO and its member 
states. Regional air navigation meetings were held 
in Dublin, Paris, Cairo, Washington and Mel- 
bourne. Under PICAO’s auspices, an international 
conference provided for the establishment and 
mdintenance of a series of weather observation sta- 
tions in the North Atlantic. A beginning was made 
on a plan for the simplification and standardiza. 
tion of customs, immigration, public health and 
other formalities which slow up international air 
traffic at border crossing points. Certain aspects 
of international air law were given careful con- 


sideration by members of the PICAO Secretariat. 


Agenda of the First ICAO Assembly 


This work will be continued and developed by 
the permanent organization which has now come 
into being, and at its forthcoming first Assembly 
ICAO will take its first steps for the peaceful and 
orderly development of world aviation. The Assem- 
bly is ICAO’s legislative organ, and the final author- 
ity on all expenditures. At this session, it will elect 
the Council (ICAO’s executive organ), which is 
composed of representatives from twenty-one mem- 
ber states. 

For the efficient conduct of its business, -the 
Assembly will divide itself into six commissions. 

Commission No. 1 (Constitutional and General 
Policy Questions) will make a general review of 
the preparatory steps taken for the permanent 
establishment of ICAO. It will consider the estab- 
lishment of the Council and the procedure for elect- 
ing the Council members: it will discuss the pro- 
posed draft agreement by which ICAO would be- 
come a specialized agency of the United Nations 
and the action necessary to fulfill the terms of this 
agreement. 


In this connection, the General Assembly agreed 
to approve the draft agreement entered into be. 
tween the Economic and Social Council and PICAQ 
(on behalf of its permanent successor) provided 
that ICAO “complies with any decision of the 
General Assembly regarding Franco Spain.” This 
decision, expressed in another resolution, was that 
“the Franco Government of Spain be debarred 
from membership in international agencies estab- 
lished by or brought into relationship with the 
United Nations.” 

Commission No. 2 (Technical Questions) will 
review the work of the Provisional Organization in 
the technical field, including the “International 
Standards and Recommended Practices” (drawn up 
by the PICAO Technical Division), and _ the 
achievements of the five Regional Air Navigation 
Meetings held by the interim organization. 

Commission No. 3 (Economic Questions) will 
review the work of the organization in the eco- 
nomic field, with particular emphasis upon the 
final draft of a multilateral agreement on com- 
mercial rights in international civil air transport. 
The object of this agreement is to lay down general 
principles by which airlines of one state may be 
permitted to fly in and through the territories of 
any other state which is a signatory to the agree- 
ment. 

This Commission will also discuss the provision 
of statistical information and other details required 
for the efficient operation of civil air transport 
across international borders, and it will consider 
the possibility of facilitating air transport through 
the relaxation of border regulations. 

Commission No. 4 (Legal Questions) will review 
the actions taken by PICAO in the legal field, and 
will consider draft conventions on international air 
law to be prepared in the future. 

Commission No. 5 (Administrative and Financial 
Questions) will plan the organization of the ICAO 
Secretariat, and will lay down policies pertaining 
to personnel, finance, publications, etc. 

Commission No. 6 (Financial and Technical Aid 
Through ICAO) will review the general policy of 
ICAO in the field of joint support of air naviga- 
tion facilities and services. It will lay down pro- 
cedures and policies which will govern the organ- 
ization’s future actions in the light of PICAO’s 
experience in this matter. 

The Assembly’s first session is expected to last 
about three weeks. Delegations from about forty 
states are expected to attend, as well as observers 
from non-member nations and from international 
organizations interested in aviation problems. 
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Balkan Commission Accepts Partisan Documents 
Liaison Officers Comment on Draft Report 


Arter considerable discussion at its first two 
public meetings in Geneva on April 18, the Security 
Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 
decided that the documents brought back from the 
Greek Partisan leader, ‘General’? Marcos, should 
be translated and distributed as non-governmental 
communications. 

The discussion arose when the Commission re- 
ceived a report on the problem of the status of the 
documents from  Lieutenant-General Maurice 
Delvoie of Belgium, Chairman of the investigation 
team which visited Partisan-held territory of Greek 
Macedonia. The papers had been submitted to the 
Commission by the Soviet and Polish representa- 
tives on the investigation team who had remained 
behind to interview General Marcos after the other 
members of the team returned to Salonika. 


“Task not Fulfilled” 


A. A. Lavrishev of the U.S.S.R. stated that his 
delegation had considered and still considered that 
the Commission’s investigation in Greece would be 
incomplete without establishing contact with the 
Partisan command, particularly with General 
Marcos. ‘The Greek charges against its northern 
neighbors could not be objectively considered 
without hearing the Greek Partisans, he said, and 
the Delvoie team had not fulfilled the task en- 
trusted to the Commission. It was not accidental, 
he charged, that the team went to a region where 
General Marcos was not and could not have been, 
for all indications were that his headquarters was 
near Grevena in Thessaly. 

Mr. Lavrishev said he considered that some peo- 
ple had not wanted the team to hear General Mar- 
cos and were guilty of misdirecting fhe team. He 
was not blaming anyone in particular, as he did 
not possess actual proof, but the Soviet and Polish 
representatives had met the leader in the Grevena 
area, which proved that if the Delvoie team had 
proceeded there it would have met him too. He 
added that he thought that General Delvoie had 
done everything possible to implement the team’s 
task. 

The status of the Marcos documents could not 
be questioned, Mr. Lavrishev continued. They 
should be translated and distributed as other com: 
munications from non-governmental bodies had 
been. 

In reply to a question as to who was responsible 
for the team proceeding to the wrong area, Gen- 
eral Delvoie stated that the team was led “by the 
hand” from one village to the other and had wished 
nothing better than to meet General Marcos. At 
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every village the Partisan leader had been expected, 
and all facilities were accorded. He pointd out that 
the Soviet and Polish representatives had had to 
“run after” General Marcos for three days before 
meeting him. 

Mark Foster Ethridge of the United States, 
Chairman of the Commission for the week, stated 
that Colonel A. Roscher-Lund, the Commission’s 
secretary, had informed him that he assumed full 
responsibility after he received information from 
contacts which he considered trustworthy. The 
United States representative on the Delvoie team 
had asked Mr. Ethridge to state that he was cer- 
tain that Colonel Roscher-Lund had done every- 
thing possible and had gone where he had been 
told to go. 

Asked whether the contacts were EAM (National 
Liberation Front) sympathizers or supporters of 
the Greek Government, Colonel Roscher-Lund 
stated that they were of the Opposition. 

The Polish representative who met General 
Marcos reported that the latter had been informed 
of the Commission’s acceptance of his invitation to 
interview him, but had no knowledge of the date 
of arrival or itinerary of the team which, the Par- 
tisan leader had said, had gone in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


Contacts Considered Reliable 


Pressed for a detailed explanation on the con- 
tacts and itinerary, Colonel Roscher-Lund for se- 
curity reasons refused to give to private or public 
meetings of the Commission the names of the con- 
tacts and the procedure followed, but he said that 
he was willing to do so to a small body ap- 
pointed by the Commission. He was definitely under 
the impression that the contacts had acted on the 
instructions of General Marcos. 

R. T. Windle of the United Kingdom contended 
that the Soviet and Polish representatives on the 
team were not actually a team of the Commission 
and therefore not a body responsible to the Com- 
mission. It would not be wise, he said, to follow 
Mr. Lavrishev’s suggestion to translate and dis- 
tribute the Marcos documents. He thought that 
they should be merely listed and made available to 
representatives on request. 

Mr. Lavrishev declared that the fact that the 
investigation team seemed to be expected in villages 
en route did not prove that it went in the right 
direction. General Marcos on January 31 had 
given instructions to the Partisans to extend all 
help to the Commission or any of its bodies should 
they appear in Partisan territory. 
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Mr. Ethridge declared that Mr. Lavrishev had 
every right to submit the documents to the Com- 
mission as non-governmental communications. He 
himself had taken advantage and benefited by this 
procedure as the United States representative, he 
said. 

As Chairman he suggested that the documents 
should be accepted as non-governmental communi- 
cations. In translation and reproduction, they 
should have no precedence before verbatim and 
team reports on which the Commission’s Secretariat 
was working. 


Drafting of Report 


Meanwhile the work of drafting the Commis- 


sion’s report to the Security Council proceeded. 
Drafting Committee 2 unanimously approved a list 
of main issues to form the framework for the second 
part of the report. This part is to contain the sub- 
stantive issues put before the Commission by the 
four Balkan countries concerned — Albania, Bul- 
garia Greece and Yugoslavia—as well as an evalua- 
tion of evidence obtained by the Commission dur- 
ing its investigations in the Balkans, its conclusions 
and possible recommendations. 


A Yugoslav witness gives 
evidence before an inves. 


of the 


Security Council’s Com. 


tigation team 


mission of Inquiry in the 


Balkans. 


The list of main issues covers the Greek charges 
against Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and the 
refutations and counter-charges by these countries. 

Each representative on the 11-member drafting 
committee was assigned a chapter of the report 
containing a specific issue with the purpose of sum- 
marizing the evidence presented to the Commission 
on that issue. 

The evaluation of the evidence and the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it will be taken up by the 
Committee in the final stage of its drafting work. 

The factual and historical part of the Commis- 
sion’s report was drafted by Committee 1. This part 
of the report was discussed at the first public meet- 
ing of the Commission on April 18, when the 
liaison officers for the four Balkan countries were re- 
quested to make comments. Later at a private meet- 
ing the Commission unanimously approved this 
part and decided to refer the amendments submit: 
ted by the liaison officers to Committee I for its con- 
sideration. The committee will then submit its 
findings to the Commission for a final decision on 
the amendments. 
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PERSONALITIES 


IRO Preparatory Commission—Chairman 


Henri Ponsot, French 
Ambassador to Berne, was 
Chairman of the Prepara- 
tory Comunission of the 


International Refugee Or- | 


ganization which met in 
Geneva from February 11 
to 21, 1947. He was respon- 
sible for the protection of 
Nansen refugees in France 
from 1944 to 1946 and, as 
a member of the French 
delegation to the General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations in London in 1946, was particularly con- 
cerned with trusteeship questions. 

Born in 1877, Mr. Ponsot entered on a diplomatic 
career in 1903. In 1905 he took part in the Franco- 
Siamese negotiations concerning the boundaries of 


Mr. Ponsot 


IRO Preparatory Commission—Rapporteur 


Dr. Emanuel Marie Joseph Anthony Sassen, who 
was rapporteur of the Preparatory Commission of 
IRO, was a member of the Netherlands delegation 
at the United Nations Executive Committee and 
Preparatory Commission session in London and at 
both parts of the first General Assembly session, 
in London and at Lake Success. Born in 1911, he 
is among the younger national representatives to 
the United Nations. 

Dr. Sassen began his public career in 1936 as a 
member of the Second Chamber of the Netherlands 
States-General. At the outbreak of the war he 
Was serving as a member of the North Brabant Pro- 
vincial Government. Throughout the German occu- 


IRO Preparatory Commission—Vice-Chairman 


R. B. Skylstad, Minister 
of Norway to Berne, was 
appointed vice-chairman of 
the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the International 
Refugee Organization. Born 
in 1893; he joined the Nor- 
wegian diplomatic service 
after completing his educa- 
tion, and in 1921 was at- 
tached to the Royal Nor- 
wegian Legation in Rome. 
In the following year he 
served as an Attaché in 

1923, as an Attaché in Lisbon. 


Mr. Skylstad 


Madrid and in 
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Siam and Indo-China, after which, until the out- 
break of World War I, he was mainly concerned 
with Near East and Balkan Affairs. From 1914 to 
1918 he was in charge of the French Diplomatic 
Information Service. 


He subsequently served as French Consul-General 
to Montreal, 1918 to 1920; as member of the Franco- 
Anglo-Italian Committee for Upper Silesia, 1920 to 
1922; as Director-General of the Interior with the 
Tunisian Government, 1922 to 1924; as Director 
of African Levant Section of the French Foreign 
Office, 1925; as High Commissioner of Syria and 
the Lebanon, 1926 to 1933; as French Resident- 
General in Morocco, 1933 to 1936; as Ambassador 
to Turkey from 1936 until the outbreak of World 
War II. After the liberation of France Mr. Ponsot 
worked in the Foreign Office until his present ap- 
pointment. 


pation he took part in the Dutch resistance move- 
ment, and for two years he was imprisoned as a 
hostage in an enemy con- 

centration camp. After the 

liberation he again was a 

member of the North Bra- 

bant Government. He rep- 

resented his country at the 

1945 meeting of the gov- 

erning body of the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization 

at Quebec, and was chief 

Dutch delegate to the IRO 

Preparatory Commission. 

Dr. Sassen 


In 1924 Mr. Skylstad was appointed a Secretary 
in the Norwegian Foreign Ministry and served in 
this position until the end of 1927. In 1928 he went 
to London for two years as Secretary to the Royal 
Norwegian Legation, and on his return to Oslo 
was appointed head of a division in the Norwegian 
Foreign Ministry. 


From 1938 to 1940 Mr. Skylstad worked in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations as Director 
of the Minorities Section. In 1941 he returned to 
the Norwegian Foreign Office as its Director-Gen- 
eral and continued to serve in this capacity until 
he received his present appointment as Norwegian 
Minister to Berne in 1945. 





READING LIST: 


Following is a list of official publications of United Nations interest which have been received by 
the Department of Public Information: 


UNITED NATIONS IN GENERAL 

Diplomatic privileges: The diplomatic 
privileges (General amendment) 
Order in Council, 1946 [London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1946] (Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders, 1946, No. 
2202) Revokes earlier $.R.O.'s apply- 
ing to the European Advisory Com- 
mission and the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations. 

Report by the President of the United 
States on the activities of the United 
Nations and the participation of the 
United States therein for the calen- 
dar year 1946, submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to Section 4, of 
the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (Public law no. 264, 
79th Congress, 1st session). Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Office, 1947. 
(Department of State Publication 
2735, The United States and the 
United Nations Report Series 7) 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 

EMERGENCY Economic COMMITTEE FOR 
Europe. COMITE ECONOMIQUE EURO- 
PEEN. Statistical bulletin, bulletin 
statistique, December 1946, décembre 
1946, London, H.M. Stationery Office 
[1946] 

English and French text in parallel 
columns. 

EuUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT 
ORGANISATION. The transport situa- 
tion in Europe. No. 14, November 
1946. Paris, 1946. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 
Third Labour Conference of the 
American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, Mexico, April 1946. Mon- 
treal, International Labour Office, 
1946. 

UNESCO. L’UNESCO et la science. Co- 
opération scientifique internationale. 
Taches et fonctions de la Section 
des sciences du Secrétariat. London, 
Pilot Press [1946] (UNESCO /Prep. 
Com./Nat.Sci.Com./ 12) 

FRANCE. SECRETARIAT DE UL’ETAT A 
L’INFORMATION. L’U. N. E. S.C. O. 
(United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entifical, and Cultural Organisa- 
tion). Paris, 1946. (La documenta- 
tion francaise, Notes documentaires 
et études, N.449, Série internationale 
126, 24 octobre 1946) 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION. Economic 
recovery in the countries assisted by 
UNRRA. Reports presented by the 
Director General of UNRRA to the 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions. Prepared by the Economic Ad- 
visor of UNRRA. Washington, 1946. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The international control of atomic 


energy: Scientific information trans- 
mitted to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, June 14, 1946— 
October 14, 1946. Prepared in the 
Office of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
United States Representative. 
[Washington] Govt. Print. Office 
[1946?] 6 v. in 1 (Department of 
State Publication 2661, The United 
States and the United Nations Re- 
port Series 5) 

Contents: V.1, Background informa- 
tion, June 14, 1946.—V.2, Beneficial 
uses of atomic energy, July 10, 1946. 
—V.3, Bibliography and check list, 
August 15, 1946.—V.4,Nuclear power, 
September 5, 1946.—V.5,Medical uses 
of atomic energy, September 23, 1946. 
—V.6,Technological control of atom- 
ic energy activities, October 14, 1946. 


}.§.DEPARTMENT OF STATE. The inter- 


national control of atomic energy: 
growth of a policy. An informal 
summary record of the official de- 
clarations and proposals relating to 
the international control of atomic 
energy made between August 6,1945 
and October 15,1946. Washington, 
Govt.Print.Office [1947] (Publica- 
tion 2702) 


AFTERMATH OF WAR 


Agreements between the Governments 


of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Government of the French Republic 
concerning control machinery and 
zones of occupation in Austria and 
the administration of the city of 
Vienna. London, 4th July,1945; Lon- 
don, gth July,19g45; Vienna, 28th 
June,1946. Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
Parliament by command of His Ma- 
jesty. London,H.M. Stationery Office 
[1946] (Cmd.6958) Treaty Series 
No.49 (1946) 


Hai thysiai tes Hellados ston deutero 


pagkosmio polemo. Les sacrifices de 
la Gréce a la seconde guerre mond- 
iale. The sacrifices of Greece in the 
second World War. Shchertvi Gretsii 
vo vtoroi mirovoi voline. [Athens? 
1946] 

Colored maps, plans, diagrams with 
descriptive letterpress in Greek, 
French, English and Russian. 


BRITISH COMMITTEE ON THE PRESERVA- 


TION AND RESTITUTION OF WORKS OF 
ART, ARCHIVES AND OTHER MATERIAL 
IN ENEMY HANps. Works of art in 
Austria (British Zone of Occupa- 


tion). Losses and survivals in 

war. Compiled from reports sup 
plied by the Monuments, Fine 

and Archives Branch of the Contra 
Commission for Austria (British 
Element) and issued by the Briti 
Committee on the Preservation ang 
Restitution of Works of Art, 

chives, and Other Material in Enem 
Hands. London, H.M. Statione 
Office, 1946. 3 

Works of art in Germany (Britis 
Zone of Occupation) . Compiled 
the Monuments, Fine Arts 
Archives Branch of the Control Con 
mission for Germany (British 
ment) and issued by the Britis 
Committee on the Preservation 
Restitution of Works of Art, 
chives and Other Material in Ener 
Hands. London, H.M. Statione 
Office, 1946. 

Works of art in Greece, the Gre 
Islands and the Dodecanese. Loss 
and survivals in the war. Compilé 
by the Monuments, Fine Arts 
Archives Sub-Commission of C. 
F., and issued by the British Co 
mittee on the Preservation and RB 
titution of Works of Art, Archi 
and Other Material in Enem 
Hands. London, H.M.’ Statione 
Office, 1946. 

Works of art in Italy. Losses aff 
survivals in the war. Part II—Nord 
of Bologna, together, with regioni 
summaries and a Supplement & 
Part I. Compiled from War Offig 
reports by the British Committee @ 
the Preservation and Restitution ¢ 
Works of Art, Archives and Oth 
Material in Enemy Hands. Londot 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. 

Works of art in Malta. Losses and sui 
vivals in the war. Compiled by H 
Braun . .. and issued by the Britit 
Committee on the Preservation 
Restitution of Works of 
Archives and Other Material 1 
Enemy Hands. London, H.M. Sta 
tionery Office, 1946. ‘ 

ContTroL COMMISSION FOR GERMAN 
Military Government gazette. Britis 
zone of control, no.1-11. [n.p.] 194§ 
46. 

English and German text. ; 

Military Government gazette. Germ 
21 Army Group area of control, mé 
1-2. [London, 1945-46] 
English and German text. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEXICO. SECRETARIA DE GOBERNACION 
Seis afios de actividad nacion 
México,1946. Capitulo II: Politi@ 
internacional de México, por el 
Alfonso Garcia Robles, p.41-79. 
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